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LANDSCAPE WITH NATO FIGURES 


BY BRIAN J. HAIMES 


Fairford, Gloucestershire, 
19th August 1955. 1600 hours. 
THE little British major, dwarfed by 
the gaping fuselage of the Fairchild 
C-119,' stands to one side of the 
door-sill like the M.C. of a seaside 
pierrot show. He is a compact man 
with a tanned, open-air face, his red 
beret set very square on his head. 
Drops his g’s as to the manner born. 
A yeoman farmer, perhaps? He 
points to the small parachute-pack 
tied to the metal floor in the middle 
of the wide doorway. 
“This little one here is the ten- 
foot extractor *chute. When the 
pilot pulls his red handle up in front 


this is thrown out into the slipstream 
by a spring. Ill show you the 
handle round the front in a minute.” 
He speaks diffidently, as if unsure 
of a Limey’s reception by the sixty- 
odd American pilots and crew-chiefs 
standing on the runway. They give 
him their attention carefully, the 
crew-chiefs in front in green work- 
stained overalls, the pilots and navi- 
gators in tailored blue uniforms 
holding the ring behind them. 
“The pull of the small parachute 
by itself will get the load movin’ and 
the rollers do the rest. The gun 
and its platform will go straight out, 
if all goes well, and you won’t have 


1 The Boxcar, U.S. transport aircraft, 


K 
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to touch them; but in case there’s 
any difficulty there’s a proper emer- 
gency drill. You won’t have to 
worry about it. There'll be a soldier 
in each aircraft watchin’ for trouble. 
He’ll go through the drill for you.” 

His eyes wander hesitantly over 
his audience and pause doubtfully at 
John and me, the only other two in 
British shirtsleeve order. Does he 
know that this is the first close look 
we have ever had of the Fairchild 
C-119, or the 120-mm. B.A.T. gun 
it carries? Behind him the dark 
mass of the gun and its dropping- 
platform crouch on two roller-run- 
ways, filling the bare metal fuselage, 
with about a foot of clearance on 
either side. The big parachutes 
piled on top of it look too close to 
the roof. About six inches clearance ? 
It ought to be all right if the load 
runs out straight. That depends on 
the extractor-parachute. That has 
to clear the twin tail-booms and the 
elevators overhead. How long is its 
cable? Will it pull out straight ? 
Or could it fly upwards and foul the 
tail-surfaces ? Oh, well, I suppose 
they’ve done it before. They can 
do it again. 

The major is still talking. “ If the 
load doesn’t go out it may just be 
that the extractor pack hasn’t released 
properly. Before you do anything, 
fix the holding-chains to the back end 
of the gun.” 

What on earth is he talking about ? 
He sees doubt in some faces; for 
this is the first time these crews 
have worked with British equipment. 
“Tll show you the chains in a 


minute. You’ve got to fix those to 
hold the gun while you unscrew this 
little bolt here. It’s only: finger- 
tight. That will jettison the extractor. 
If the gun does go out properly it'll 
go away at about ninety miles an 
hour, so you don’t want to get in 
front of it unless the chains are on. 
They’ll hold it all right.” 

He goes on in this strain for a 
minute or two. It seems rather 
incoherent to me, but then I don’t 
know anything about the detailed 
mechanics of the thing. A ginger- 
haired youth wearing a second lieu- 
tenant’s gold bars sniggers stupidly 
and says, “ Gee, I’m all confused.” 
Will somebody ask some questions ? 
Or am I going to have to look silly 
in front of a crowd of strangers ? 
Then a stolid blond captain wearing 
horn-rimmed spectacles speaks up. 
I recognise him from the earlier 
briefing as the inevitable questioner. 
Every group has one. His face might 
be a pudding for all the expression 
it shows. “ Sir,” he says, in a 
twanging monotone, “would you 
go over that emergency drill once 
again, please?” Saved again. One 
more run through, listening carefully, 
and we have the sequence taped. All 
that remains is to get a look at the 
chains and bolts before take-off to 
find out how they work in detail. 

With explanations and questions 
finished the major jumps gratefully 
down to the concrete, and Archie 
McCracken, the U.S.A.F. liaison 
officer, clambers up in his place. 
Mac is a small, mild fellow, but he 
reads from his notes in the tough 
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impersonal voice of American com- 
mand. It comes oddly from such a 
little man with the battered Irish 
face of a worried Jimmy Cagney. 

“May I have your attention, 
please ? There'll be a final weather 
briefing at 5.45, here on the line.” 

A voice calls out, “ We got time 
to eat?” 

* You have one hour. That should 
be time enough. If you wanna eat 
you can get a meal at the Con- 
solidated Mess in the Operations 
Area, officers and enlisted men 
both.” 

“ How about transportation ?” says 
another voice. 

“‘ The buses will take you over and 
they’ll wait to bring you back. Will 
flight commanders see that every- 
body is rounded up and brought 
back together. Any questions?” A 
moment’s pause. “ Okay, let’s go.” 

There is a mad rush for the dark- 
blue coaches and we follow more 
sedately with Mac in his beaten-up 
old jeep. We drive off down the 
flight-line and it is difficult to find 
any indication that this is part of 
the quiet English countryside. For 
three-quarters of a mile, down the 
south side of the main runway, the 
squat - bodied C-119 Boxcars are 
scattered about everywhere round 
the taxi-tracks and dispersal areas. 
Beyond them at the edge of the field 
are two rows of grotesque Lockheed 
C-124s, the massive Globemasters, 
slabsided walls of metal, fifty feet 
high and a hundred and thirty feet 
long, weighing a hundred tons loaded, 
and capable of three hundred and 


fifty miles an hour. How they ever 
get off the ground, even with twenty 
thousand horse-power, must be one 
of the major mysteries of aero- 
dynamics. 

Beside each shining silver C-119 
stands a large duralumin igloo, the 
twin clam-shell doors removed for 
parachuting heavy loads. Some of 
the aircraft have scarlet fins, and the 
outer panels of the wings are also 
painted scarlet. These are from the 
235th Troop Carrier Wing, based at 
Evreux in France. There is not a 
man to be seen, but a single, brilliant 
yellow towing-truck, high standing 
and oddly truncated, chugs along 
the taxi-track, managing at twenty- 
five miles an hour to seem in a 
desperate hurry and liable to topple 
over at any moment. The taxi- 
track swings to the left and we draw 
to a stop at a traffic-light on the 
intersection of the main runway. A 
blue-painted fire-tender is also wait- 
ing its turn, and a large white van 
bearing the legend SNACKMOBILE. 
Thus, apparently, is the language 
changed and perhaps enriched. Who 
knows ? But the light changes, the 
snacks become mobile and we press 
on in the other direction. 

In the Officers’ Club, a low, single- 
storey cluster of buildings, we eat 
hamburgers and salad with soft rolls, 
and drink metallic black coffee served 
with cream on the side. The waitress 
is a comfortable German blonde, and 
the conversation is mainly about the 
aircrew’s chances of a trip to London 
after the drop. Mac has been here 
only three days, working hard, 
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having come from Washington speci- 
ally for the exercise ; the crews have 
been here twenty-four hours and 
will return to their bases tomorrow, 
so they have little time to spare. 
Meanwhile, a notice on the bulletin 
board says ‘ Bar-B-Q. “ Bring Your 
Own Steak ” Nite. 1900-2100 DANC- 
ING.” For Saturday night it promises 
* The Club is serving SPAGHETTI and 
Meat Batts Tonight!!’ Life in 
the backblocks of Gloucestershire is 
evidently full of homely entertain- 
ment. 

On the way back to the flight-line 
we pass two lines of soldiers and 


1730. The long briefing-room is 
full of blue-clad men and cigarette 
smoke. We sit on backless stools 
behind tables down one side of the 
room, backs to the uncurtained 
windows ; the maps are on black- 
boards on the opposite wall. In- 
formation is handed out in that tough 
voice by a captain with stubbly 
fair hair and the grim look of a 
football-player, American style ; the 
flat speech is clipped but casual. 

“Tt looks as if we might get this 
mission sewn up O.K. We have 
information that there is bad weather 
coming in from the west, but it 
won’t reach the dee-zee until about 
8.30 I guess. Our E.T.A. is 1940 
hours and we want to make that 
on the nose. Pathfinders will drop 
at 1925 hours. The R.A.F. will 
take them in Hastings and the 


airmen, black and white, in a variety 
of immaculate uniforms, paraded in 
front of the camp flagstaff. 

“ Retreat,” says Lieutenant Den- 
ham. There is still twenty minutes 
to go though; apparently the military 
urge for early turnouts is universal. 

At the gate the guard N.C.O. in 
green kepi and green overalls salutes 
in the uniquely American way, which 
manages to be both formal and matey. 
Another gentleman, similarly dressed, 
is sitting in the dust on the other side 
of the road, knees up, cap over eyes, 
back against the gate-post. He looks 
wonderfully relaxed. 


parachute battalion group will drop 


at 1935.” 
Courses, turning-points, recogni- 


tion signals, radio frequencies follow 
in the same flat monotone. 

“ Take-off will be at 1830 hours. 
The tower here is expecting a forma- 
tion of ten B-47s and we have to 
wait on them. E.T.A. was 1745, 
but there is a fifteen-minute margin 
on that. They'll land in two groups 
of five at one-minute intervals. 
These boys are coming in direct 
from California and they’re on a six- 
hour turnround and straight back, 
so... We wait.” A moment’s pause. 
“Now, uh, tomorrow morning. 
Take-off is 0700 hours for the air- 
craft from Germany, 0800 for those 
from the French bases. Aircraft for 
Germany will hold formation to 
Wiesbaden. Aircraft for Frankfurt 
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break off there; the rest carry on 
for Neubiberg.” 

There is a lot more about Dropping- 
Zone markings, weather, formations 
and tomorrow’s arrangements for 
going home ; the pasty-faced captain 
asks two questions ponderously and 
the audience breaks up to wait for 
take-off time. John and I get our 
aircraft numbers from the Airborne 
Control Officer, a British Artillery 
captain, who repeats the emergency 
drill for us again, and we part 
company. 

1800. My aircraft, 624, is several 
hundred yards away from the brief- 
ing-room. The airfield seems to 
have emptied itself of men again, 
but on the port side of the Boxcar, 
among the ramps and ladders, are 
four lounging, overalled figures. One, 
wearing a baseball cap, is flat on his 


back reading a brightly covered 
murder story, held above his face 
at an odd angle to keep off the sun. 
The others sit cross-legged, idly 
plucking at the withered grass. None 
of them shows the slightest interest, 
so I introduce myself impersonally. 


“ Good evening. 
this aircraft.” 

One of the sitters, a freckle-faced, 
cheerful-looking boy, nods his head 
politely and says, ““ Good evening.” 
The reader lowers his book, turns 
his head, says, “ Glad to have you 
with us,” in a friendly voice and 
goes back to his book at once; 
peace reigns again. All around there 
is no sound, no movement; we might 
be miles away from other human 
beings. One of the cross-legged 


I’m assigned to 


sitters has stretched out to go to 
sleep and the other two are placidly 
discussing a prison film called ‘ Big 
House’ while they toss tiny pebbles 
at the wooden loading-ramps. About 
two hundred yards away there is a 
Cotswold stone farm-house, presum- 
ably a relic from the years before 
the Cold War. It looks incongruous 
now, surrounded by the big silver 
aircraft, like a shabby civilian among 
red-coated guardsmen. It has no 
doors or windows, and the few 
tangled trees of its former garden 
grow out of high rubble-strewn 
grass. I feel like the famous New 
Zealander looking on the ruins of 
London from Westminster Bridge. 
But a couple of airmen who have 
wandered up from somewhere behind 
the house appear round its corner 
and a facetious voice carries thinly, 
“Say, d’you reckon there’s any 
ghostses in here ?” 

An R.A.F. Chipmunk putters over, 
going north at about three thousand 
feet, and as it fades away there comes 
the dull thunder of heavy jets, out 
of sight thousands of feet above the 
thin clouds. It dies away to the 
east and a minute later it is repeated. 
The B-47s have arrived. All the 
way down the flight-line men are 
appearing among the scattered air- 
craft and wandering towards the 
parallel main runway for a good 
view of the élite, the Striking Force 
of the Western world, the atom 
carriers of Strategic Air Command 
in permanent combat readiness. 

Less than twelve hours ago these 
aircraft were still on the ground in 
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California, so this is an Occasion, 
even by American standards, and a 
strung-out line of men watches the 
first B-47 come screaming down the 
long runway, popping the big white 
canopy from its tail. They say 
these kites are committed to their 
approach fifteen miles out from the 
runway, and that low-speed stability 
is so critical that they get only one 
try. True or false ? I do not know. 
Sufficient for me is the thunderous 
clamour of thirty-six thousand pounds 
thrust driving two hundred and two 
thousand pounds of aeroplane at 
six hundred miles an hour. There is 
a challenge worth the tackling if one 
had half a chance—and they say it 
will barrel-roll too. 

One after another the big jets 
come rolling in, pause for a moment 
to drop the parachute and move 


slowly down the taxiway, wings 
drooping, as they follow shining 


American saloon cars to their 
dispersals. 

When they are gone we go back 
to our grass-sitting and the con- 
versation reverts to the business in 
hand. The freckle-faced sergeant, 
whose name is Wilkes, makes an 
effort. 

“That’s a pretty good set-up,” 
he remarks, nodding his head in the 
general direction of the Boxcar’s 


load. His buddy, Zebediah, who 


One swallow doesn’t make a 


summer, but sixty-six is a lot of 


looks like an Indian or an Eskimo, 
confirms it. 

“Yeah. Looks pretty good to me.” 

It looks good to me, too, every- 
thing new, clean, shining and oiled. 
I had nothing whatever to do with 
it, but as the local Limey repre- 
sentative for the time being I make 
appropriate deprecating noises. 

““ Remember those Frogs in North 
Africa ?” Freckles asks rhetorically. 
Zebediah slaps his knee. 

“ Boy, do 1? All those boys had 
was just little old boxes of stones. 
None of this rollers and stuff.” 

We keep this up for a few minutes, 
but there is a limit to mutual admira- 
tion as a basis for conversation, and 
before long we are all stretched out 
on the grass again, asleep or looking 
very much like it, and the field is 
still once more. 

I have no idea what time it is, 
the sun is warm and the grass- 
hoppers have started to chirp again ; 
then quite suddenly the reader shuts 
his book, looks at his wrist-watch and 
says, “ Six twenty-five. Let’s go.” 

The others scramble to their feet. 
He must be the boss. All right, 
then, let’s go. But there is a catch. 
It is all very well being an aero- 
nautical romantic, but I have a wife 
and children, and these are the 
boys who killed sixty-six men in a 
formation collision just a week ago. 


men, and formation collisions sound 


‘more like mistakes than acts of God. 
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Still, never mind. The semi-rural 
atmosphere is very professional and 
warlike now. Men are moving 
round the other aircraft as we 
climb in through the side door. 
Freckles is apparently the crew- 
chief and he stops outside. The 
other three climb a tubular ladder 
into the cockpit while he trots round 
removing control locks, tossing them 
through the door and signalling to 
the pilot. He waves all clear and 
the two piston engines begin to 
cough and turn. He scrambles in 
and slams the door and we lurch 
about on the shaking floor, helping 
each other to get the heavy parachute 
packs on. The wide square space 
behind the gun is strewn with oiled 
chains and ropes and canvas. It is 
like being in the back of a garage 
during an earthquake, with a bizarre 


domestic touch provided by half a 
dozen neatly pressed uniforms swing- 
ing gently on coat-hangers from the 
cabin bulkhead. 


These American parachutes, 
strangely, give me more confidence 
than the British ones. Is it because 
one sits firmly in a webbing loop 
instead of being seized between the 
legs by two straps? Just as well 
anyway. Flying this mission at 
seventeen hundred feet is not going 
to leave much room for mistakes— 
one sign of trouble and I shall be 
out of the back like a bomb. Freckles 
and I go over the chains and hooks, 
and agree which ones each of us 
will deal with if there is any difficulty 
with the load, then we climb the 
five feet or so into the cabin. It is 


bigger than a large saloon car and 
the two pilots’ seats are almost arm- 
chairs. The captain is the reader of 
murder stories—a first lieutenant, I 
see. The second pilot is the original 
sleeper, a slim, slightly effeminate- 
looking youth, perhaps Italian or 
Jewish. The two of them are 
chanting the cockpit checks while 
their fingers and eyes move quickly 
over switches and dials. A loud- 
speaker in the cabin roof crackles 
and spits and a metallic voice says, 
“ Pilots, check your aircraft.” 

The answers come back through 
the gentle rumbling of the engines 
in a variety of accents— 

* 425 O.K.” 

“ 426 O.K.” 

“ 427 O.K.” 

And on down the line. The brakes 
squeal and the alternate engines roar 
and die as the pilot jockeys the 
aircraft round to taxi it down to 
the runway. All round, the other 
aircraft begin to move slowly. One 
rolls swiftly across our front at forty 
or fifty miles an hour, then another 
and another until five have passed, 
and it is our turn to go, opening up 
the engines wide to keep place and 
not delay the others. The radio is 
still crackling and chattering. A 
flat Yankee voice says steadily— 

“* 426, this is 425; will you check 
my right wheel, please? Brakes are 
a little hot. I think it may be 
burning.” 

426 comes back— 

“IT see a little smoke there, boy.” 

We turn onto the main runway, 
straight into the reddening sun, 
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There are two lines of aircraft, nose 
to tail, wing-tip to wing-tip, and the 
radio is almost drowned by the 
mounting beat of engines. 425 is 
still talking about his seized brakes 
and 426 is telling him there is no 
smoke now. 

This is going to be a stream take- 
off. Fine. And suppose somebody 
loses an engine or bursts a tyre and 
blocks the runway? This could 
be dangerous. The pilot turns his 
head to the co-pilot, “ What’s her 
gross ?” 

“About sixty-one thousand, I 
guess.” 

Thirty tons. The pilot’s manner 
is noticeably more brusque than it 
was back at the dispersal and his 
jaw is a little tight. One of those 
who fly on their nerves? That 
makes two of us. A clean sculptured 


face, short fair hair, about twenty- 


five or twenty-six. A Swede or a 
German. The blue and silver cap 
lying upturned on the chart-table is 
marked Falkerheim. 

We are number three in the right- 
hand line and the first aircraft has 
begun to roll from the left-hand line. 
The belting engines have drowned 
out the radio and the whole aircraft 
is bouncing gently, held by the 
brakes, ready to go. At a ten-second 
interval the second aircraft goes, then 
the third, the fourth, the fifth, then 
our turn. Off go the brakes and 
thirty tons of aeroplane are on their 
way. Straight ahead I can see two 
already off the ground, hanging 
low in the sky. Number three 
should be just lifting. That means 


two on the ground in front and 
probably two more already rolling 
behind us. 

This is the bit I do not like, but 
nothing gives, and the pilot lifts 
the aircraft off the ground, pulling 
back smoothly but quite positively 
on the control column; and there 
we are thrusting away in mid-air at 
the bottom end of a curving line of 
swaying Boxcars suspended in space 
on an invisible string. The engines 
are still urging away, but there is 
elbow-room now, and I am not 
nearly so frightened of forced land- 
ings as I am of missed take-offs. 
A satellite airfield slides past under 
the port wing and a honey-coloured 
Cotswold village on high ground 
comes up to meet us. Rich brown 
ploughland has light patches like 
worn corduroy trousers, but I am 
more interested in the formation. 
The first three up ahead have formed 
a V, number four is climbing behind 
them, a little lower, number five 
to starboard is closing in with his 
nose well up, and we will fill the 
left-hand gap to make a second V. 
But those five aircraft have the 
scarlet wing-tips of the French wing 
and ours is from Neubiberg, the 
German base. I hope they do not 
want to keep a tight formation ; 
life is difficult enough without being 
the odd man out. The papers did 
not tell us much about that accident 
last week, except that there was an 
engine failure. I suppose the pilot 
over-controlled when he lost power 
suddenly on one side and that pitched 
him into someone else. Or perhaps 
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the formation was too tight anyway. 
This one is pretty open so far. 
There must be a hundred and fifty 
feet between us. But the wingspan 
is a hundred and nine feet. 

Falkerheim flies with his head 
screwed half right, eyes fixed on the 
section leader. Sitting directly behind 
him I watch his sallow profile and 
the highlights on his cheekbone and 
forehead. Is that sweat or just a 
normal sheen ? He hauls down and 
back on the control column and the 
Boxcar rears away to the left as the 
leader slides towards us like a duck 
on ice. The co-pilot is smoking, 
slumped in his seat, monitoring the 
radio. He and Falkerheim look at 
one another disgustedly and Falker- 
heim mutters something sour about 
the leader’s flying while the two 
sergeants watch intently. The cabin- 
roof radio is chattering spasmodically 
and unintelligibly against the clamour 
of seven thousand horse-power. 

The sun has disappeared now, 
except for a few shining shafts off 
the starboard wing, behind a blue- 
black wall of cloud which stands up 
quite flat like a theatre backdrop. 
Against it the other aircraft hang 
shining and still except for a gentle 
rise and fall. One thing you can 
say about these Boxcars: stiff, 
pregnant-looking and closely resem- 
bling paralysed tadpoles, they fly 
nose-high and tail-heavy, but they 
do hang from their wings the way 
I think an aeroplane should. No 
guided missiles here. 

Maintaining the seventeen hundred 
feet the briefing called for brings the 

K2 


rolling Wiltshire countryside up to- 
wards us and away again in slow 
waves. One moment we inspect a 
walled farm-yard from five hundred 
feet and the next a surprisingly steep 
tree-covered hillside falls away into 
a wooded valley whose details are 
hidden beneath the soft mounds of 
the deep-green tree-tops. Somewhere 
off to the right is the city of Bath, 
but a grey belt of rain beneath the 
clouds hides everything over that 
way. The exercise calls for a ninety- 
degree turn to port over Wincanton, 
and another one over Wimborne to 
bring us over the Imber ranges on 
time. The whole operation is care- 
fully planned to bring us over the 
D.Z. on the dot after a trip round 
the houses, far enough behind the 
parachute-battalion group to give 
them time to collect themselves and 
get ready to receive their artillery, 
but not so late as to keep them wait- 
ing. The question is, will we get 
there before the weather spoils it 
for us? Falkerheim takes his eyes 
off the section leader for a second. 

“‘ Where’re we at ?” he shouts. 

The co-pilot raises his eyebrows 
and shrugs with the air of one sur- 
prised by an unreasonable question. 
He looks at his watch and reaches 
for a map. Just then the section 
ahead begins to tilt, all three aircraft 
swinging slowly together like cars 
going round a banked track, and 
Falkerheim’s attention is taken up 
by our own section leader’s non- 
chalant weaving. 

Ten more minutes and the bad 
weather is well behind. There is a 
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broken layer of thin stratus beginning 
at about four thousand feet, and 
scattered sunrays shine through it, 
lighting up the ground in patches. 
Visibility is six or seven miles and 
we seem to fly in the middle of an 
upturned basin whose rim is the 
circular horizon, the shape vaguely 
defined by haze and cloud. 

1935. The long swell of Salisbury 
Plain beneath is bare and grey- 
green like a wintry sea. In the 
dusk it looks emptier than ever 
and a thin evening mist is spreading. 
Falkerheim looks at his watch and 
shouts— 

“ Better get back down there.” 

The freckled sergeant clambers 
down into the hold and begins to 
lay out the emergency holding- 
chains in case we need them. I 
stand on the third rung of the 
aluminium ladder. That way I can 
just peer out of the front windows 
to see the D.Z. coming up, and still 
get down to my job if necessary. 
The parachute hangs very heavily on 
my shoulders and my clothes are 
rucked up uncomfortably under the 
straps. Also I have acquired an 
unpleasant coating of oil, grime and 
sweat. The aircraft is bumping a 
good deal and Falkerheim’s head is 
on a swivel. Watching ahead for 
the D.Z., turning right to watch 
the leader, hands ever ready on the 
column to swing sharply away to 
port. A couple of miles ahead a 
section of three Hastings slides 
quickly across our path in a shallow 
dive and swings away somewhere 
off to port. I can see no sign of 


the D.Z. which should be immedi- 
ately in front. Falkerheim curses 
slightly, and the whole formation 
swings right and straightens out 
again while he mutters bitterly about 
leaders who do not know enough to 
line up on a target. And suddenly 
there it is—more like a battlefield 
than any battlefield I ever saw. 

Four or five white flares, lined 
up straight ahead on the dark ground, 
flicker brilliantly through drifts of 
smoke and haze. They remind me 
of the old naphtha flares on market 
stalls. The troops’ D.Z. alongside 
ours is scattered indiscriminately 
with scores of parachutes. A few 
are lying on our target and two or 
three small groups of men are 
dotted about. The formation is 
closing in tighter and Falkerheim 
watches the others tensely, moving 
his head warily like a kitten with a 
ball of wool. In about ten seconds 
we shall be over the dropping-point, 
and I am just about to give up my 
view and scuttle down to the gun 
when a red Very light curves lazily 
up from the ground and drops 
away again to lie flaring in the haze. 
Great anticlimax. 

At once the throttled-back engines 
burst into life again and the radio 
begins to crackle furiously. What’s 
it all about ? Nobody knows. We 
are all peering out of the windows, 
but the ground tells us nothing. 
We are past the dropping-zone now 
and there is just time to notice that 
a few small clusters of parachutes 
lie far beyond the end of it, and then 
it is all one with the mist and the 
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dullness. For five minutes the 
formation makes a wide circling 
turn to the left and lines up again 
about five miles south of the D.Z. 
for another run. Everything is as 
it was before, except that all the 
men have gone and this time there 
are no Very lights. Freckles and 
I stand in the draughty fuselage, 
careful not to put our feet on the 
twin lines of rollers. Then without 
any warning the little extractor 
canopy cracks out and open under 
the tailplane, the heavy gun begins 
to move, for half a second its bulky 
blackness fills the doorway, tips and 
is gone, leaving the steel rollers 
spinning and ringing with its passage. 
Crabwise, holding tight to the 
fuselage side-members, we scuttle 
for the edge, and there, several 
hundred feet below and far behind 
already, a beautiful group of six big 
guns and vehicles floats smoothly 
down under billowing white canopies 
closely clustered together by the sud- 
denly distant perspective. Wonder- 
ful. I have a tremendous urge to 
jump out after them, quickly followed 
by the prosaic thought of the long 
and weary trip home by truck. So 
much easier to ride in the aeroplane. 

The second formation is coming 
up from the south, but we do not 
wait to watch them. Filled with 
the euphoria of a job neatly done, 
a small thing but our own, we are 
high-tailing for home, engines roar- 
ing triumphantly with release and 
lightness, heading for the cokes and 
the hot-dogs and the Bar-B-Q. It 
is a short ride, only a few minutes, 


and then the whole formation cants 
alarmingly in a flamboyant turn 
round the airfield, port wings point- 
ing sixty degrees to the ground, the 
tips pivoting on the criss-cross 
pattern of runways. There is no 
waiting about because, brother, this 
is the United States Air Force and 
it makes stream-landings. With a 
nose wheel undercarriage we fly 
straight onto the ground. The first 
four aircraft are still on the runway 
when we touch, and the second 
formation is already strung out 
behind us, stepped up one above 
the other in a long curved line 
against the darkening sky. Falker- 
heim hardly touches the brakes 
and we taxi fast to the dispersal, 
juggle the aircraft into place with 
short bursts of the engine, and 
stop. Cut the engines, put on the 
locks, unhook those tight, cramping 
harnesses and jump out onto the 
still, solid ground. 

Men are piling out of the aircraft 
already down, while others come 
streaming past. A blue coach drives 
up, backfiring badly. The Negro 
driver parks it and the pilot of the 
next aircraft to ours gestures feroci- 
ously to the driver to get it out of 
the way of his swinging tailplane. 
A dozen men gather behind it and 
push with more enthusiasm than 
direction. As the brake has been 
left off it rolls straight for the nose 
of our aircraft, and there is a pure 
Disney interlude while everybody 
dashes madly round the front to 
push it back again. But all is well, 
and as soon as the bus has been 
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safely parked it begins to fill up 
with smart blue-uniformed figures. 
Not an overall to be seen. We 
move a few yards along to an aircraft 
whose crew are a bit slow with their 
changing and ribald cries stir them 
up. Everybody groans and waits 
while a sergeant scampers back to 
put his bright new bicycle aboard 
his aircraft, safe from thieves and 
the dew. Clearly there are advant- 
ages in belonging to a transport 
squadron. We wait again while the 
engine makes up its mind to start. 
Falkerheim, sitting beside me, is 
oblivious, deep in his murder story 
again while we chug down the taxi- 
track, across the main runway and 
up to the H.Q. area gate. The 
guard commander, in kepi and 


overalls, waves us down and climbs 
in. He is a tall, leathery fellow, a 


New England Yankee type, and he 
gazes despondently at the full seats 
and crowded aisle. Recognising 
the line of least resistance he picks 
on the officer nearest the door. 

“ Lootenant, will you vouch for all 
these people ?” 

The lootenant looks round the 
bus. At least half of us must be 
complete strangers. He waves an 
expansive arm. 

“ Brother,” he says, “I love ’°em 
all.”’ 

The sergeant grins faintly, says, 
“O.K., sir,” and climbs down the 
steps. The engine grinds. It starts 
with three loud bangs and three 
startled members of the guard turn 
out on the run, carbines at the 
ready, visions of the I.R.A. in their 


minds. Collapse of military party 
in high glee. 

Down at the Officers’ Club the 
first call, after the washroom, is 
the bar. It is a dim room, full of 
wood and leather, mocked-up as a 
ranch-house. One end wall is 
covered by a map of Wyoming 
liberally scattered with the skulls 
of longhorn steers. We drink canned 
beer, sitting on leather stools against 
the timbered bar, and talk about 
the drop, against the clamour and 
flicker of a blue television screen. 
Why the wave-off? We had the 
target on the nose on time. Who 
boxed it up, man? Gee, that was 
thirsty work. Hand me some more 
of that cold beer, brother. Some- 
one says, “I heard those English 
boys had an accident. The colonel’s 
waiting for a call now.” 

The euphoria collapses and nobody 
knows quite what to say for a 
moment. Vague expressions of sym- 
pathy aimed in the general direction 
of us two ‘English boys’ merely 
embarrass us. We did not have the 
accident; we never looked like 
having one. 

Mac breaks the deadlock by turn- 
ing to John and saying, “ Have 
another coke ?” 

John does not speak American 
very well. 

“ Coke ?” he says. 

“ Coca-cola,” say I. 

“ Oh—er—yes, please,” says John, 
polite to the bitter end. 

“ Anything in it?” asks Mac, 
who always drinks straight Scotch 
and can hardly even imagine coke 
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without rum. John is bewildered, 
but he recovers valiantly. 

“ Oh—er—yes. Yes, please. Ice,” 
he says in the relieved tones of one 
who has surmounted a social hurdle. 
This is taken as a comic under- 
statement in the classic tradition of 
British humour, and there is a great 
deal of hooting and thigh-slapping. 
Poor John is more bewildered than 
ever, but the subject has been success- 
fully changed and we are relieved of 
the necessity of looking suitably 
sober about an accident of which 
we know nothing. 

A minute or two later the telephone 
behind the bar rings and the bar- 
man hands it to the colonel, who 
listens with a tough, expressionless 
face. He says, “ Yeah, yeah” two 
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or three times, then, “ Thank you,” 
and hangs up. 

“Two artillerymen,” he says. 
“Parachutes tangled and two of 
them came down on half a ’chute. 
One was killed when he hit. The 
other one is dying. They were still 
on the dee-zee when we got there.” 

There is another moment’s silence 
and then everybody finds something 
else to talk about. This time, 
however, it seems futile to try to 
pick up the shattered remnants of 
the convivial mood, so after a minute 
or two, we make our farewells and 
go. Half an hour later, having 
found two airborne friends, we are 
sinking the last pint before closing 
time in a horsy pub in Lechlade. 
It is like being in another world. 








HIS EXCELLENCY WAS RIGHT 


BY A. M. G. 


THE most unpopular man I ever 
knew was a South American diplomat. 
This, on first acquaintance, was a 
little surprising ; for His Excellency 
was (when he felt like it) charming, 
highly cultured and a princely host. 
He had, moreover, a very pretty and 
fabulously wealthy wife. Unfortun- 
ately, like so many people to whom 
life has been too kind, Senor X. was 
chronically bored. Therefore, he had 
an unusual hobby which consisted in 
making things interesting for his 
colleagues in that particular capital 
and, at the same time, making them 
his enemies for life. His method of 
combating ennui was simple in the 
extreme. All he had to do was to 
refer to some skeleton, national or 
personal, in the cupboards of his 
fellow diplomats. To His Excellency 
of France, he would offer his condol- 
ences on the collapse of yet another 
Government in Paris, and delicately 
inquire just how many there had been 
since 1870 ‘ after your defeat by the 
Prussians.’ From the Italian Military 
Attaché he would seek exact details 
of the strategy and tactics of the High 
Command at Caporetto. A dusky 
envoy from Abyssinia would be sub- 
jected to a searching cross-examina- 
tion on the incidence of cannibalism 
among the subjects of the Conquering 
Lion of Judah. Finally, Senor X. 


would solicitously inquire about the 
health of the Foreign Minister’s wife 
who, all the world knew, had recently 
eloped with her chauffeur, a hand- 
some youth some twenty years her 
junior. But soon such petty game 
lost its attractions, and the ebullient 
Latin spread his wings and, at the 
same time, a reign of terror amongst 
the Iron Curtain diplomats who were 
unfortunate enough to encounter him 
in public. At, for preference, a large 
reception Senor X. would fervently 
embrace the Soviet First Secretary 
and, at the top of his voice, warmly 
thank that appalled and sweating 
official for the information which he 
(the Russian) had sent to him 
privately. It was, went on the 
rapturous X., typical of the co- 
operation which he had come to 
expect from Monsieur Nietski at all 
times. The effect of this gratitude on 
the wretched recipient was pathetic, 
and he spent the rest of what must 
have been a most unpleasant evening 
explaining it all away to chilly and 
sceptical colleagues from the Kremlin. 
Very soon the arrival of His South 
American Excellency at a function 
was the signal for all Iron Curtain 
representatives present to form a sort 
of rugger scrum among themselves 
from which they firmly refused to 
emerge until the sprightly Senor 
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had departed in search of further 
amusement. To the gentlemen of the 
Soviet bloc he became the symbol of a 
single ticket home with little doubt 
about the reception at the other end. 
Comrades do not take risks, at least 
with their devoted diplomats. 
Naturally I came in for my share of 
His Excellency’s peculiar sense of 
humour. Happily, or perhaps un- 
happily, my private life is an open and 
very dull book, and my national record 
is, as these things go, fairly free from 
major scandal. I heard, of course, 
about the Boston Tea Party, Crom- 
well’s spirited solution of the Irish 
Problem at Drogheda, King Charles 
the Second and his love-life, and the 
Boer War. But it was easy to spike 
my opponent’s guns by a deft and 
always topical allusion to the latest 
revolution in his native country. 


Only once did he get under my guard, 
and that was when he made reference 
to British hypocrisy and its suppres- 
sion of unpalatable incidents in our 
history. Pressed for tangible ex- 
amples, the Senor airily remarked, 
** Well, who has heard of your civil 


war in 1839?” I was, I confess, 
taken aback and had to admit my 
ignorance. 

With a view to repairing it, I have 
spent some little time in mild re- 
search. My sources are largely the 
contemporary Press, especially of the 
North Country and the ‘ Red Clyde- 
side.’ I hope that my readers will 
find as much interest as I did in a 
comparatively unknown chapter in 
our national story. 


When the Royal Assent was rather 


reluctantly given by King William the 
Fourth to the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
danger of civil war, for some years a 
distinct possibility, seemed to recede. 
The appalling riots in Bristol and the 
North were, it was believed, simply 
ugly manifestations of proletarian 
discontent which would be dissolved 
by the magic of Parliamentary action. 
Unfortunately, this was not to be the 
case, as the most superficial study of 
the next decade shows. 

Up to the passing of the Bill, the 
leadership of the popular movement 
for reform was largely in the hands of 
the newly rich industrial magnates 
and their agents in the Commons. 
On paper, at least, they and the 
traditional rulers of England, the 
great landowners, were at daggers 
drawn. The immortal picture of the 
election at Eatanswill is hardly a cari- 
cature. Whigs and Tories slanged 
each other in a way which, in these 
degenerate days, would not be toler- 
ated fora moment. But beneath the 
surface of windy and often libellous 
rhetoric there were forces at work 
which tended rapidly to moderation. 
For both the new rich of the industrial 
areas and the older order were 
shocked and frightened by the 
passions displayed by the unenfran- 
chised industrial classes for Reform 
and all that implied. In the upshot, 
both sides hesitated to bring matters 
to a head. In a sense, therefore, the 
Bill in its final form satisfied neither 
the older England nor the industrial 
cannon-fodder of the new. For 
Reform appeared as a compromise 
which benefited only the masters of 
mill and mine. 
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However, the Bill was passed and, 
with the redistribution of Parlia- 
mentary seats and a slightly extended 
franchise, power came to the magnates 
of the North. What Manchester 
thought today must be what England 
thought tomorrow. If not, so much 
the worse for England. Safely in the 
seats of the mighty at Westminster, 
the monarchs of industry had no 
further use for their proletarian allies 
in the struggle, and straightway 
embarked on a programme which 
would show to an admiring world that 
self-help was the way to prosperity in 
this world and to eternal life in the 
next. Accordingly, the hated Poor 


Law Act of 1834, which made three 
Commissioners largely responsible 
for relief throughout the country, was 
passed with a considerable majority. 
This measure was based on the theory 


that a pauper was poor either by his 
own choice or his own fault. It was, 
of course, out of the question for 
Christian men to allow the wretch to 
starve, but it was equally unthinkable 
to permit him to squander charitable 
cash or kind in some improvident 
way. Therefore, the workhouse was 
the answer to social ills, and it was 
only logical that it should be made so 
unpleasant that no sane man would 
remain there a moment longer than 
was necessary. Just like the prisons, 
as the kindly Chadwick, Secretary 
to the Commissioners, pointed out. 
Thus, the inmate of the workhouse 
would make haste to mend his ways, 
and, by industry and thrift, keep out 
of the Union in the future. Everyone 
would be happy—the taxpayer, the 
employer, the Government and, as an 


afterthought, the pauper himself. It 
was all very satisfactory on paper. 
Unfortunately, the working-classes 
were so blind and ungrateful as to fail 
to appreciate the high motives behind 
the Act, and most unreasonably 
objected to the breaking up of their 
families in life and the bleak ignominy 
of a pauper funeral in death. All 
contemporary protests against the new 
Poor Law are particularly violent 
against the denial of burial rites to 
inmates of a workhouse fortunate 
enough to die there. The grim 
ceremonies of death, so dear to the 
poor of all ages and all races, were 
particularly cherished by the working- 
class of those early Victorian years, 
and a disproportionate (as one might 
think) amount of resentment was 
generated because no bell was tolled 


_ ata pauper funeral. But, as Mr Cob- 


den put it, in surprisingly modern 
terms, ‘ what the hell ’—and orders to 
enforce the Act were issued by the 
Commissioners to all local authorities. 

These potentates, much more 
aware of public opinion than the 
veiled deities of Whitehall, went 
gingerly to work. At first, the Poor 
Law was applied in all its harshness in 
the southern and largely agricultural 
counties. Opposition there was 
scattered and not very serious. Thus 
encouraged, the Commissioners ex- 
tended the operation to the industrial 
areas of the North and Midlands and 
sat back to await results. 

They had not long to wait. Led by 
the Tories, Stephens and Oastler, who 
anticipated Disraeli by seeing that the 
Poor Law would split England into 
Two Nations, there was a hurri- 
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cane of opposition, including serious 
rioting in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and the reports of local military 
commanders made gloomy reading 
in London. But you do not make 
a million or so without a certain 
degree of toughness, and the manu- 
facturers and their Radical allies 
(‘the feelosophisers’ in Cobbett’s 
bitter phrase) fought back and repres- 
sive measures were taken. Large 
numbers of strike-leaders were 
arrested, and those noticeably vocal in 
their protests had great difficulty in 
getting work at all. In Scotland, too, 
there was trouble, and the incredulous 
Committee of Cotton-Spinners (an 
almost painfully respectable body) 
found themselves under lock and 
key in the Tolbooth and Edinburgh 
Jail. The Provost and Magistrates 
were strengthened in their task by the 
assurance of the local clergy that St 
Paul had come out particularly 
strongly against rebellious servants. 
But as the Tories were quick to point 
out, the Apostle had not, so far as was 
known, worked for fourteen hours a 
day in a sickeningly humid mill for a 
like number of shillings a week. Nor 
had he a family to support. The 
reverend gentlemen did not reply. 
In parenthesis, I may say, at this 
point, that the Tories showed them- 
selves infinitely more understanding 
of the workers’ shocking hardships, 
and their record compares most 
favourably with the noisy Radicals 
and their canting protestations of 
altruism. I do not think that a 
century of political change has 
falsified that opinion in any material 
way. 


In these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the mood of the 
working-classes in 1836 was far from 
docile. Bitterly disappointed in the 
results of the Reform Bill, they 
seemed merely to have exchanged 
King Log for King Stork. Squire 
might have had his faults, but at least 
he did not look on his tenants as so 
many pieces of cheap and expendable 
industrial equipment. Their spirits 
were not raised by the onset of a 
serious trade depression with its con- 
comitants of reduced wages and 
unemployment which, in those days, 
meant either the hated workhouse 
or starvation. It was in the soil 
of hunger, poverty and disappoint- 
ment that Chartism took root and 
flourished apace in early Victorian 
Britain. 

Many of the historians of the nine- 
teenth century state that the Chartist 
Movement began with the action of 
the London Working Men’s Associa- 
tion (the first real trade union in the 
modern sense) which, in May 1836, 
drew up a document known to 
posterity as the People’s Charter. 
Furthermore, many authorities are 
inclined to attribute the subsequent 
colossal strength of the movement to 
the doctrinaire authors of that his- 
toric pamphlet. This, I submit, is 
far from the truth ; for it very soon 
became apparent that the real driving 
force came from sources remote from 
the pedantic, almost priggish philo- 
sophy of the Association. It was not 
from potential disciples of Samuel 
Smiles that Chartism derived its 
dynamism, but from the powerful 
mass elements of industrial Britain. 
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The parallel between the Mensheviks 
and Bolsheviks and their struggles 
three-quarters of a century later, and 
the conflict of the right and left wings 
of the Chartists is almost complete. 
For, by a sort of political Gresham’s 
Law, extreme elements sooner or later 
capture all revolutionary movements 
which, in turn, become more or less 
benevolent dictatorships. 

It is impossible in a paper of this 
nature even to outline the history of 
Chartism in Britain, but it is necessary 
for the understanding of what follows 
to grasp two facts. In the beginning 
the movement was the creation of 
London craftsmen and highly skilled 
artisans. The aristocracy of labour, 
they were essentially conservative in 
their views and, like the T.U.C. 
leaders of later years, almost insult- 
ingly respectable in their public and 
private lives. The blameless words 
of the Charter, as interpreted by its 
progenitors, presented no threat to 
the established order of things and 
could be, and later were, supported by 
those against whom no suspicion of 
treason or subversion could possibly 
lie. Thatis pointone. The second is 
that the Chartist movement was soon 
to be captured by extremists whose 
fanaticism was to lead Great Britain 
very close to bloody civil war. 

I am told that a common psycho- 
logical test is for the examiner suddenly 
to say a word and then to note the 
verbal reaction of the patient. What 
good this does is not apparent to a 
layman, but I am quite sure that if the 
word ‘ Chartist’ was unexpectedly 
barked at the average well-educated 
man, his immediate response would 


be ‘O’Connor.’ That would doubt- 
less gratify the great man, who wrote 
as late as 1847, ‘It is my boast that 
neither living denouncer nor the 
unborn historian can ever write of 
Chartism, leaving out the name of 
Feargus O’Connor,’ and later writers 
have made good his claim. Yet it is 
essentially hollow. A demagogue 
without peer in our annals, as an 
organiser and original thinker he was 
beneath contempt. The ‘Lion of 
Freedom ’ was about as fierce a sans- 
culotte as the late Ramsay MacDonald, 
and his programme of ‘ back to the 
land’ and small-holdings for all 
failed completely to interpret the 
passionate aspirations of the workers 
towards confiscation and communal 
ownership of the wealth of mines and 
factories. This failure was, in time, 
to lead Chartism into a blind alley of 
futility and ultimately to its total 
destruction. 

In sharp contrast to O’Connor and 
his windy magic was George Julian 
Harney, the Marat of the movement. 
A sailor, and the son of a sailor, he had 
spent an appreciable portion of his life 
in prison on account of his extremist 
views. Although he did not join the 
Association till early 1837, he very 
soon shook up that placid assembly, to 
its great alarm. His fiery oratory, his 
revolutionary opinions and, above all, 
his transparent sincerity soon won 
him the title of ‘ Idol of the North.’ 
History has yet to pronounce her final 
verdict on this strange man. ‘ Gutter- 
snipe,’ thundered ‘The Times.’ 
* Street arab,’ tittered Mr Macaulay. 
‘Inspired evangel of the workers,’ 
boomed Karl Marx. Be that as it 
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may, Harney cannot be disregarded 
by the student of nineteenth-century 
Britain. 

As the trade depression deepened, 
the discontent of the industrial 
workers increased steadily, and it soon 
became painfully clear to the Associ- 
ation that control was fast slipping 
through its fingers. It was necessary, 
therefore, to exhibit a modicum of 
that quality so strongly deprecated by 
Mr Midshipman Easy’s commanding 
officer. Zeal was demanded by 
impatient affiliated associations and 
zeal was duly displayed. The 
cunning hand of Francis Place, the 
Radical tailor of Charing Cross (and 
the inventor of the police baton 
charge !), guided the Londoners into 
the way they should go. As a start, a 
message of sympathy was sent to some 
imprisoned strikers in Brussels and, as 
a further gesture, the self-government 
party of Canada received assurances 
of support from the toiling masses at 
home. Unhappily, these somewhat 
academic exercises failed to please the 
Left Wing of the Chartists and 
stronger meat became essential. 
Early in 1837, just before the young 
Victoria ascended the throne, the 
influence of Harney became apparent 
in the placid councils of the London 
Association, and a rousing pamphlet 
called ‘ The Rotten House of Com- 
mons’ appeared under their im- 
primatur. This spirited production 
pitilessly dissected that august body 
and demanded immediate participa- 
tion of the workers’ representatives 
in the deliberations of Westminster. 

The results from the point of view 
of the Left were excellent. Tortuous 


negotiations with various brands of 
Radicals all over the country followed 
and, after a year’s gestation, the 
famous ‘ People’s Charter’ appeared 
on 8th May 1838. It made the 
famous Six Demands: Annual Parlia- 
ments, Universal Manhood Suffrage, 
Payment of Members, Secret Voting, 
Equal Electoral Districts and, most 
revolutionary of all, the abolition of 
the Property Qualification for M.P.s. 
The Charter, in the form of a Bill, was 
to be introduced into the House by 
twelve Liberal Members. 
Meanwhile, public interest in the 
Movement, already considerable, was 
whipped up by an intensive Press 
campaign. In this O’Connor’s ‘ Nor- 
thern Star,’ founded at Leeds in 1837, 
easily led by reason of its hard-hitting 
and pungent language. At one time 
its circulation reached the respect- 
able figure of 50,000—a remarkable 
achievement when one remembers 
that it cost 44d. and that its readers 
were drawn mainly from the poorest 
classes. Furthermore, an impartial 
investigation by a group of London 
journalists showed that the ‘ Star’ 
actually reached nearly a million 
people every week. Even today, when 
mass suggestion by Press and radio has 
become an exact (and very dangerous) 
science, an influence of that dimension 
would not be wholly disregarded. To 
attain it in 1838 is an indication of the 
enthusiasm which the Charter aroused 
in hundreds of thousands of humble 
homes. About the same time, the 
Glasgow ‘ Liberator,’ edited by the 
sardonic Dr John Taylor, circulated 
widely in the West of Scotland and 
caused considerable alarm to the 
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authorities by its open incitements to 
violence. The Doctor was warned 
privately that he was skating on very 
thin ice, but his answer was, in the 
pained words of the official report 
of London, ‘neither respectful nor 
decent.’ I wish I knew what it was ! 

On 21st May a monster meeting 
was held on Glasgow Green, that 
traditional rendezvous of Red Clyde- 
side. At least ninety thousand people 
assembled and forty bands kept up 
their spirits as they waited in the per- 
sistent drizzle of the West. The Chief 
Constable, disguised for no apparent 
reason as a clergyman, attended and 
was appalled by the temper of the 
crowd as they listened to Attwood, 
the fraternal delegate from Birming- 
ham and a fire-brand of the most lurid 
type. He made no bones about it and 
roundly called for a general strike to 


be followed by armed revolt if the 
Charter was rejected by ‘ the dung- 


heap of Parliament.’ Subsequent 
speakers were even less delicate, and 
the unfortunate Chief of Police was 
recognised and denounced by one of 
them who invited the audience to 
throw him in the Clyde. Happily for 
him and unhappily for another parson 
there was a slight confusion of staff- 
work and the wrong man was hurled 
into the insanitary waters of the 
Broomielaw. I cannot find that the 
reverend gentleman was rescued, but 
hope he was. 

Refreshed, the crowd turned to 
business and a resolution was passed, 
nem. con., calling for the formation of 
a committee to organise action in 
the event of the Charter’s rejection 
by the Government. The alarmed 


Chief Constable indented forthwith 
for military reinforcements for his 
turbulent bailiwick. He did not get 
them until the harm had been done ; 
but that is a later and another story. 

Throughout Britain the Chartist 
Movement spread like wild-fire. Two 
enormous meetings, with audiences 
totalling nearly half a million, were 
held at Newcastle, and a future col- 
laborator of Karl Marx, the German 
Engels, gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of these gatherings at which he 
may have been present. ‘ Haggard 
emaciated features, lit by the joy of 
revolt, bore evidence of hunger and 
suffering . . . the pale wrinkled cheek 
and stooping emaciated frame. This 
was no assembly of stall-fed London 
bourgeois but the crude raw material 
from which revolutions are forged.’ 
The slogans called and the banners 
carried were as alarming to the Chief 
Constable as they were to his col- 
league in Glasgow. ‘ For bairns and 
wife, war to the knife’; ‘ Bread or 
Blood,’ and ‘ Strangle the Queen with 
the guts of her Ministers.’ A hand- 
ful of cavalry, kept quite uselessly in 
readiness, were insulted and almost 
unhorsed. In other great towns in the 
North similar demonstrations caused 
disquiet in official circles, and it was 
not lessened by a stream of demands 
from Lord-Lieutenants, magistrates 
and plain-spoken capitalists for mili- 
tary help. Unfortunately, the troops 
were just not available at the moment, 
and the best the Government could 
offer was power to local authorities to 
raise a sort of Home Guard for the 
protection of life and property. At 
the same time, the Cabinet banned 
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torch-light processions, since it was 
felt that these were simply a cloak for 
clandestine drilling and arming. The 
romantic Tory medizvalist, the Rev. 
John Rayner Stephens, whose hatred 
of industrialisation and all it implied 
was particularly vocal, was arrested 
for incitement. ‘ The blood-hounds 
have laid hold of Stephens,’ trum- 
peted the ‘ Northern Star’ on 28th 
December. His appearance in court 
caused a serious riot which was only 
quelled by his release on bail. 
Meanwhile, the preparations for 
the National Convention, first mooted 
in Glasgow, were completed, and on 
Monday, 4th February 1839 it met at 
the British Coffee House in Cockspur 
Street, London. Six editors, a hand- 
ful of doctors and lawyers, a few 
parsons and, surprisingly, a brace of 
magistrates leavened the lump of 
aristocratic labour. Loveless, one of 
the Tolpuddle martyrs, was elected a 
delegate but declined to attend. It 
was a discouraging start to a fantasy 
of futility. From the beginning, the 
Left Wing, led by Harney, made it 
crystal clear that they would not 
countenance a peaceful approach to 
Parliament on behalf of the Charter. 
* Naked force will alone accomplish 
our aims. To hell with Parliament, 
the Constitution and the other 
shackles the masters have clamped on 
our necks.’ He was followed by 
O’Connor (who was badly received) 
and John Frost, the rising star of 
Welsh extremism, and others of lesser 
note but equal fervour. The workers 
were advised to arm themselves at 
once, though it is not without signifi- 
cance that every speaker insisted on 


the strict legality of this course. 
Naturally, there was opposition from 
the more cautious of the delegates, 
and it was not until r9th April that the 
Left Wing finally defeated their less 
full-blooded brethren. On that date, 
a fateful one in our history, the 
Convention resolved that ‘it was 
fully convinced that all constitutional 
authorities are agreed on the un- 
doubted right of the people to 
possess arms.’ 

Not surprisingly, the Government 
was thoroughly alarmed. The most 
tolerant administration (and Queen 
Victoria’s first Cabinet was never 
that) can hardly regard with academic 
calm the prospect of a large section of 
the population arming themselves 
with the avowed intention of over- 
throwing the established order of 
things. Young Mr Gladstone, still 
the rising hope of the stern and un- 
bending Tories, for once found 
himself in complete agreement with 
his political opponents, and in the 
Carlton Club was heard to remark 
that the lower classes were really 
becoming tiresome. The Duke of 
Wellington, the inevitable physician 
of the ills of the State, was consulted 
by agitated Ministers, and advised, 
with his usual hard common sense, 
that Napier, the Peninsular veteran 
who was known and respected by all 
ranks of the Army, should be 
appointed to the command in the 
North. On the last day of April, 
therefore, the General established his 
Headquarters at Nottingham and 
proceeded to deploy his forces. 

His dispositions are not without 
interest even now. Under his orders 
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were just over 6000 regulars with 
eighteen pieces of light field artillery. 
In addition, Napier had at his disposal 
the local militia and yeomanry, most 
of them of uncertain quality and low 
standard of training. Wisely, he 
decided to leave the latter out of his 
calculations and concentrated his 
attention on the troops he knew so 
well. His first step was to insist that 
local authorities should provide 
barrack accommodation for the mili- 
tary stationed in their areas. He 
could not, he wrote, accept responsi- 
bility if his men were billeted in 
private houses or taverns, as had been 
done for two centuries. The soldiers, 
he continued, must not be exposed to 
sedition or dispersal. The General 
had his way, but bitter complaints of 
his extravagance and lack of consider- 
ation for rate-payers reached London 
almost at once. The magnates of the 
North had, it appears, a strong desire 
to eat their cake and have it. 

The question of accommodation 
settled, Napier was able to dispose 
of his forces to the best advantage. 
About 900 men were sent to New- 
castle, 3000 to Lancashire and rather 
more than 1000 to Yorkshire. Man- 
chester, officially regarded as the focal 
point of sedition, was honoured by 
being created a separate command 
under Colonel Wemyss, a gunner, 
who had more than 1200 troops at 
his disposal. 

Breathing rather more freely, the 
Cabinet decided to take a firm line 
with the Chartists. On 3rd May, all 
armed assemblies were forbidden 
under severe penalties, and local 
authorities were assured of Minis- 


terial support if they decided to take 
drastic action against demonstrators. 
This action was probably precipitated 
by the reports of Home Office agents 
who gave factual and quite accurate 
accounts of the secret manufacture 
and import of firearms, pikes and 
other weapons. A Polish military 
adventurer, one Major Beniowski, 
who was badly wanted by the Russian 
and Prussian police, arrived in Lon- 
don and was known to be in touch 
with the extremists of the Movement. 
Nevertheless, the more moderate 
elements of the National Convention 
were able to persuade their followers 
that nothing should be done until the 
results of the approach to Parliament 
were known. For a few days there 
was a lull, and a relaxation of tension 
in the turbulent North. 

On 7th May, the Petition, as it was 
popularly called, with one and a 
quarter million signatures, was taken 
in a pantechnicon to Thomas Attwood, 
M.P., who, after some argument, 
deposited it with the Clerk of the 
House. Unfortunately, a Cabinet 
crisis was in full blast and the Govern- 
ment’s tenure of office looked most 
uncertain. The Chartists, therefore, 
had to accept the fact that the Petition 
would be subject to delay at the very 
least. This gave the extremists their 
chance, and, calling men and gods to 
witness the futility of peaceful per- 
suasion, they prepared plans for the 
coercion of Parliament. These 
included engineering a run on the 
banks, the conversion of all paper 
money (then convertible on demand) 
into gold and silver, the abstention 
from alcoholic drinks and finally the 
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observance of a ‘Sacred Month,’ in 
other words a general strike. This 
last scheme especially, from the 
official point of view, went too far, and 
the ringleaders were informed that 
they stood in imminent danger of 
arrest on charges of sedition. Con- 
sidering, rightly, that London would 
shortly be too hot to hold them, the 
Convention moved en masse to Bir- 
mingham, the very heart of the 
Chartist Movement, where it was 
believed they would be much safer. 
Their faith was not misplaced. 
When the delegates arrived they 
found the town in turmoil. No work 
had been done by anyone for a 
week, and the great factories stood 
idle behind high, fast-locked gates. 
Strong bodies of troops patrolled the 
streets ; for, as yet, the town pos- 
sessed no police-force of its own. The 
Mayor, a gentleman of somewhat 
nervous temperament, received his 
unwelcome guests with disquiet ; but 
for nearly two months nothing more 
alarming than a spate of oratory 
occurred. Nevertheless His Worship 
was uneasy, and after lengthy corre- 
spondence with Colonel Rowan and 
Mr Mayne, the Commissioners of the 
ten-year-old Metropolitan Police, 
obtained the services of about 150 
constables of that force. These 
officers, already showing the qualities 
of tact and persuasion which were to 
make their successors the admiration 
of the world, had a calming effect on 
the excited crowds, but on 4th’ July, a 
day chosen to mark the Chartists’ 
admiration for the successful rebels 
across the Atlantic, the explosion 
came. In defiance of the Mayor’s ban 


a considerable gathering assembled at 
the Bull Ring, then, as now, an open 
market-place in the centre of the 
town. Asomewhat excited magistrate 
ordered the police to disperse the 
crowd and they made a baton charge 
after due warning had been given. 
Vastly out-numbered, the constables 
were driven back, and at least two of 
them would have been killed but for 
the appeal of Dr Taylor, the speaker 
from Glasgow. The Mayor, badly 
shaken, caused the Riot Act to be read 
and called out the troops, which 
included a squadron of the Royal 
Scots Greys. From 9 to 10.30 P.M. 


the Battle of the Bull Ring raged and 
eventually the mob drew off sullenly. 
About 200 of the rioters were more or 
less seriously injured, against some 80 
of the forces of law and order. Many 


arrests of conspicuous demonstrators 
were made during the fighting. 

Unfortunately, the night’s savagery 
was not yet exhausted. Retreating to 
the vicinity of St Thomas’s Church, 
the mob pulled up about 200 feet of 
its railing and, thus armed, proposed 
to return to the Bull Ring. A bitter 
hand-to-hand struggle ensued on the 
way, which was only ended by 
another appeal from Taylor who, 
surprisingly, appeared to have no 
stomach then for the physical force he 
had so long and ably advocated. He 
was arrested at two o’clock the next 
morning for his pains and carried to 
Warwick Jail. He was later released 
on bail of £1000. 

That day, word reached Birming- 
ham of the rejection by Parliament of 
the Petition, ‘that ridiculous piece of 
machinery,’ and the balloon, in the 
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modern phrase, went up sky-high. 
Huge mobs, completely out of con- 
trol, ranged the streets, burning and 
stoning the houses and premises of 
notable opponents of the Charter. 
Fora terrible week public security was 
banished from the city. Hundreds of 
the more prosperous citizens fled, 
headed by His Worship the Mayor. 
Eventually the sorely tried police and 
military managed to get the upper 
hand and there was a period of uneasy 
peace in the Midlands. 

Meanwhile the infection had 
spread. Nottingham rose, but the 
strong though tactful hand of Napier 
firmly repressed the disturbances 
before they became too outrageous. 
Manchester staged a very promising 
émeute, but there, too, the troops 
under Wemyss acted promptly and 
effectively. Huge placards denounc- 
ing the new-fangled police appeared 
all over the North Country, but New- 
castle went further. Infuriated by 
the arrest of Harney the extremist, the 
town blazed into most dangerous riot- 
ing. Pikes, locally manufactured, were 
sold openly to all comers at 2s. 6d. 
apiece, and at least 60,000 people 
had arms of some sort. A neigh- 
bouring village, Winlaton, had no less 
than fourteen pieces of artillery and 
thousands of crows’-feet (a species of 
self-righting spike) for use against 
cavalry. Glasgow, Bolton, Barnsley 
and even conservative London joined 
in the mélée. Strikes and violence 
tore the nation and revolution seemed 
just round the corner. Happily, 
General Napier and his colleague, 
Colin Campbell, destined for fame on 
another field eighteen years later, kept 


their heads, and where blood flowed, 
it was mostly from the nose. ‘ The 
steadiness of the forces under my 
command is admirable,’ wrote Napier 
to Wellington, who endorsed the des- 
patch in his usual laconic style, 
* Excellent. One can always be sure 
of the British soldier. W.’ A far and 
pleasant cry from ‘ the scum of the 
earth’ which an over-strained com- 
mander had so roundly denounced in 
the far-off days of the Peninsula. 
The good morale of the troops and 
police was one tonic to an anxious 
Cabinet. The other, which they were 
quick to perceive, was that the riots 
and strikes lacked co-ordination. At 
no time did the disturbances, although 
serious enough in all conscience, 
display a master-plan. Had there 
been one, the history of Great Britain 
would have been vastly different. 


Among the Chartists this failure to 
provide a central control was laid 
justly to the charge of the Conven- 
tion, then flitting uneasily between 
London and the Provinces. The 
extremists were in the happy but irri- 
tating position of being able to say 
“We told you so,’ and force was lent to 
their arguments by the stiff sentences 
passed on a number of Birmingham 
rioters. After bitter recrimination the 
Convention, on the motion of Dr 
Taylor, then ‘on the run,’ agreed to 
its own dissolution by one vote cast 
by the Chairman, John Frost, the 
Welsh delegate. The Convention, 
that repository of such high hopes, 
passed from the stage of history. 

The way was now clear for the 
extremists. They fully appreciated 
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that the fiasco of the summer had been 
caused by the total lack of central 
direction, and a physical-force com- 
mittee immediately got to work. Like 
the ringleaders of the naval mutiny 
at Spithead forty years before, the 
moving spirits of this committee have 
never been identified with certainty, 
for the ubiquitous Government agents 
failed to penetrate the inner circle of 
the plotters. It used to be said that if 
there were three Irishmen in a con- 
spiracy there would be at least two 
informers present at each meeting. 
But this was far from being the case 
with Frost’s organisation, and most 
of their deliberations and decisions 
remain a matter for debate among 
historians of the period. It is 
reasonably certain, however, that 
John Frost, Taylor, Bussey and Cardo 
—all violent advocates of armed revolt 
—were the real driving force behind 
the Movement. A sub-committee 
was made responsible for London, 
and in the provinces various co- 
ordinating bodies were appointed. 
Within a very few weeks of the 
suicide of the Convention, Frost and 
his colleagues had finished their oper- 
ational plan. A simultaneous rising 
was to take place in London, the Mid- 
lands, Scotland and South Wales. In 
Birmingham an ‘ Intelligence Ser- 
vice’ prepared ciphers, proclama- 
tions, lists of notable opponents 
and communications. Newcastle was 
charged with the manufacture and 
supply of arms. Nottingham and 
Manchester were made responsible 
for manpower, and other towns had 
lesser tasks allotted to them. On 
paper, the extremists had a state in 


being. Everything was to be ready by 
the end of March 1840, but Frost, on 
behalf of his Welsh supporters, threw 
a large spanner in the works by saying 
that his miners could not be restrained 
for that length of time. Since the 
success of the rising depended wholly 
on its simultaneous outbreak, this 
bombshell forced the Committee to 
recast its plans drastically. The 
whole burden of starting the revolt 
was placed squarely on the shoulders 
of the Welsh conspirators. 

The ‘ General Staff’ produced an 
entirely new scheme. The Welsh 
were to attack and hold Newport. 
This success was to be signalled to 
Birmingham by stopping the mail- 
coaches to that city. Birmingham 
was then to rise, to be followed, in 
carefully detailed order, by other 
principal towns in the North and in 
Scotland. With the local forces of 
Government thus heavily engaged, it 
was believed that a huge army of 
Chartists (one optimist mentioned the 
figure of three million armed men) 
would march on the capital, which 
would inevitably fall. A crowded 
programme for the new regime in- 
cluded a ‘People’s Trial’ for the 
Cabinet, most Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, the Commis- 
sioners of Police and—O’Connor, ‘ the 
weak-kneed flunkey of repression.’ 
It is significant of the high opinion the 
Chartists held of General Napier that 
he was to be offered command of the 
“ New Model Army ’ of the reformed 
State. The Queen, in virtue of her 
youth and inexperience, was destined 
only for a small pension, but an awful 
fate was reserved for Her Majesty’s 
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formidable mamma and her gentle- 
man friend, Sir John Conroy. The 
unspeakable Royal uncles were 
specially singled out for attention, and 
disembowelment was the least of the 
penalties proposed. It all looked very 
alarming—on paper. 

There is, perhaps, an element of 
comedy in the Chartist programme, 
but stark tragedy soon appeared. 
Accompanied by the mysterious 
Major Beniowski, his military adviser, 
Frost arrived in South Wales at the 
end of September and had the satis- 
faction of seeing that all that was 
needed was the order to advance. For 
the miners, seething under the near- 
slavery conditions of their lot, had 
been ripe for revolt since 1837. Large 
quantities of arms were stored secretly, 
especially in disused mine galleries, 
and a surprisingly high standard of 
discipline and drill had been achieved 
under ex-Army instructors, mostly 
Irish in origin. But there was a hitch. 
Local commanders expressed a strong 
view that they were being superseded 
by ‘ foreigners ’ and refused to recog- 
nise Frost as C.-in-C. of the rising, on 
the grounds that he had not shown 
sufficient ruthlessness in his past 
career. “‘ What!” expostulated the 
maligned leader, “‘ do you really wish 
to kill a thousand soldiers in one 
night?” “ Yes,” replied Dr Price, 
the delegate from Merthyr; “and a 
hundred thousand if we can get 
them.” Whereat Frost burst into 
tears and, as a sardonic listener 
reported, ‘ talked of Heaven and Hell 
and the penalties of sin.’ It is not of 
such stuff that successful revolutions 
are made, and Price’s ripost to this 


lachrymose appeal was bitingly true. 
“You shall not put a sword in my 
hand and a rope around my neck at 
the same time.” Thus stimulated, 
Frost rose to the occasion and, in 
strange anticipation of the oratory 
of another Welsh spell-binder sixty 
years later, promised that ‘ the sun 
would rise on a blood-cleansed world 
that would soon enjoy the rare and 
refreshing fruit of the tree of the 
Charter.’ With that, the kindly Dr 
Price had to be content. 

On Sunday, 27th October, the final 
rally was held at Blackwood, some 
miles from Newport. Over 20,000 
armed men were present and, satisfied, 
Frost issued his final orders. The 
rising was fixed for that day week, 
3rd November. Three columns of 
approximately equal strength were to 
converge on Newport simultaneously. 
The first, led by Frost in person, was 
to assemble at Blackwood and to 
march to Risca, five miles from the 
final objective. There, Frost’s divi- 
sion would be met by another, com- 
manded by Zephania Williams, from 
Nantyglo, and a third from Ponty- 
pool under William Jones. The con- 
centration accomplished, the whole 
force was to attack Newport. The 
mysterious Major Beniowski pledged 
his professional reputation that all 
would go well. Unfortunately, he 
was seized with an illness which defied 
both diagnosis or cure just before the 
march started, so his services were lost 
to the rebels at the last moment, and 
he took no further part in the sub- 
sequent events. 

On the appointed evening, John 
Frost, clad in sober garments except 
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for a bright-red tie, led his men out of 
Blackwood. About 2000 followed 
him, most of them armed with pikes 
and muskets. In pitch darkness and 
a torrential downpour the miners 
plodded on, but the shocking weather 
soon upset their march time-table 
very seriously. It was not until after 
4 o’clock in the morning that they 
reached Risca, only to find that the 
other columns had failed to arrive. 
For four hours the drenched men 
of ‘ Frostforce’ hung about, vainly 
attempting to dry their clothes and 
their weapons. Then their patience 
snapped. Despite Frost’s protests, the 
column continued the advance, and 
were soon approaching the outskirts 
of Newport. A half-hearted attempt 
to hold them by a small force of 
special constables was easily brushed 
aside, and the somewhat prematurely 
jubilant mob swept into the town. As 


they marched they sang the song of 
the Charter— 


* Then rouse, my boys and fight the foe, 
Your weapons truth and reason; 
We'll let the Whigs and Tories know 
That thinking is not treason. 

Ye Lords oppose us if ye can, 
Your own doom you seek after, 

With or without you we will stand 
Until we get the Charter.’ 


Meanwhile, in Newport, the author- 
ities had taken belated alarm. Hastily, 
a number of known sympathisers 
with the rebels were rounded up and 
placed under strong military guard in 
the Westgate Hotel, the soldiers con- 
cealed behind shuttered windows. 
By some means, the marchers learned 
of this and headed down Stow Hill 
towards the hotel. Arrived there, 
they halted for a consultation, but the 


pressure of the crowd forced the 
leaders up against the locked door. 
It gave, and a number of the rioters 
tumbled in. At once the shuttered 
windows opened with a crash and the 
troops poured a volley into the dense 
mass outside. The miners reeled, but 
soon rallied, and a concerted attempt 
was made to storm the Westgate. But 
discipline and the advantage of cover 
told heavily in the defenders’ favour. 
Hundreds of rounds were fired at the 
dense mob, which replied in kind. 
But at 9 A.M., one of those sudden 
panics seized the attackers and they 
broke and fled. Behind them they left 
twenty-five dead and fifty wounded, 
many piled up in a ghastly heap in 
the entrance hall of the hotel. As 
they streamed out of the town, they 
met Williams’s column, belatedly 
arriving, which was quickly infected 
by the sauve qui peut. Further away, 
Jones’s men learned of the rout and 
rapidly dispersed. Frost and the 
other leaders disappeared in the 
general confusion. 

Troops from Bristol and Brecon 
poured into Newport during the next 
hours, and top-hatted magistrates 
rode grimly beside the military and 
police search-parties as they scoured 
the country for the rebels. About 150 
arrests were made almost at once, 
among them being Frost and Jones. 
Williams had a longer run of freedom, 
but he, too, was arrested, aboard an 
outward-bound ship in the Bristol 
Channel. The Frost Rebellion was 
over, bar the inevitable penalties 
which the outraged Law demanded. 

There was, however, a curious 
sequel to the rising. As soon as the 
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Chartists entered Newport a number 
of the prosperous inhabitants fled to 
more rural and peaceful places. One 
of them was interviewed by an enter- 
prising journalist who, by chance, was 
the South Wales correspondent of the 
august ‘Times.’ So vivid an account 


of the trouble did the bright young © 


man send post-haste to London that 
next day the Thunderer carried a full 
report of the fall of Newport and of 
the subsequent reign of terror there. 
Thirty thousand desperadoes were 
said to be hourly extending their grip 
ona trembling countryside. Happily, 
this story was quickly contradicted 
both in London and in the Midlands, 
and Birmingham, agog for the signal, 
did not rise. But Newcastle was con- 
vinced that Frost’s attempt had suc- 
ceeded, and this belief, incredibly 
enough, was shared by the local 
authorities who at once withdrew 
the police from the streets. As one 
Alderman later confessed with North 
Country bluntness, he and his col- 
leagues thought it wise to be on the 
winning side. Large placards an- 
nouncing the victory of Newport 
appeared as if by magic on every wall, 
and sixty-five delegates from all parts 
met at the office of the ‘ Northern 
Liberator’ to proclaim the Republic 
of Britain. 

What happened is best described in 
the words of one present at the 
meeting. ‘ About midnight we were 
assembled. The night mail from 
London would be in at 2 o’clock and 
the “ Times,” at least, would throw 
some additional light on our darkness. 
But there comes a rap at the door. A 
letter is put into my hands .. . it had 


been expressed from Sunderland. It 
had come from a young friend named 
Batchelor who resided in Newport 
and was a spectator of the conflict. It 
outlined the facts and very distinctly 
stated the issues: “Three days storm 
in hills ; only about a thousand of the 
first division reached Newport, tired, 
drenched, at 8 A.M. instead of 2 A.M. 
The soldiers, under cover, the rebels 
in the streets. The slaughter all on 
one side. Frost prisioner.” A hushed 
attention while I read the letter and 
then a sudden decision. Every man 
to his home as if this night and its 
resolve had never had existence.’ 
Immediately, the delegates followed 
this prudent plan. 

Now, in the good Scots phrase, 
came the ‘redding-up.’ Frost, 
Williams, Jones and five lesser lights 
were convicted of treason and, for the 
last time, a British court passed the 
appalling sentence appropriate to that 
crime in due and ancient form. ‘Each 
of you shall be taken hence to the 
place from whence you came and be 
thence drawn on a hurdle to a place of 
execution. There each of you will be 
hanged by the neck until you be dead. 
Your heads will be severed from your 
bodies which will each be divided into 
four quarters to be held at Her 
Majesty’s disposal. And may the 
Lord have mercy on your souls.’ A 
nation-wide storm of protest, accom- 
panied by some serious rioting, 
followed, and on 1st February 1840 
the sentences of all the condemned 
men were commuted to transportation 
for life. A fortnight later they were 
on their way to Botany Bay. It 
was believed that the young Queen 
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had insisted on clemency being shown 
to the rebels as soon as she heard the 
terms of their sentences. 

The months that followed were 
marked by the trials of those less 
prominent in the Rebellion, and about 
six hundred persons received sen- 
tences of transportation or penal 
servitude. Frost returned to England 
many years later and died in obscurity 
at the ripe old age of ninety. Little 
is known of the fate of his colleagues, 
but Jones is said to have prospered 
in Australia and to have founded a 
family which later became prominent 
in trade and politics. 

With the failure of Frost’s Rebel- 
lion the back of the Chartist Move- 
ment was broken. To be sure, it 
persisted for over eight more years, 


but its disorderly manifestations were, 
as always, sporadic and lacking in co- 
ordination. The serious upheavals 
of the ‘Hungry Forties’ had little to 
do with Chartism per se; for they 
had their roots in trade depression 
and consequent economic discontent 
among the workers of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire mills. Karl 
Marx wrote the epitaph of the Char- 
tists in these words : ‘ They had only 
empirical methods of revolt. The 
numskulls (dumnkopf) of the English 
Revolution had no theory behind 
them, therefore they failed as they 
deserved to fail.” This omission 
the Red Prussian was soon to repair 
with results from which we all suffer 
today. May the earth of Highgate lie 
heavy on him ! 
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LEVANT SCHOONERS AND ARAB SAILORS 


BY JOHN MUIR 


IF you have been to the Levant, you 
will certainly have been tempted to 
buy one of those brightly coloured 
but rather roughly made models of 
trading schooners that are sold all 
along the coast from Sidon to Latakia. 
You may even have yielded to the 
temptation as I have, thinking that 
these schooners are doomed to extinc- 
tion anyway and that you, who have 
been lucky enough to see the real 
thing, may as well have a souvenir 
to hand to your disbelieving, atomic 
grand-children. So pocketing your 
pride you have paid the exorbitant 
price as bravely as any other tourist. 
It is curious how the tackles and 
trades of yesterday become the toys 
and sports of today. 

The nostalgic urge that made me 
buy the model also drove me to try 
to get aboard one of the remaining 
ships that are still at work, and so I 
began making inquiries of likely 
people. Eventually a friend con- 
nected with shipping telephoned to 
say that, if I really wanted to run the 
risk of drowning and the certainty of 
giving myself dysentery, he knew of 
a likely vessel in Sidon. Could I go 
there at once ? The ship was leaving 
atnoon. My kit-bag had been packed 
for weeks and it did not take long to 
get a taxi, whose driver, a true son of 
Lebanon, was delighted to have an 
excuse to drive fast and dangerously. 
But all to no avail: we arrived an 


hour and three-quarters late. In spite 
of the bitter knowledge that I had 
arrived too late to catch the ship, I 
went to the address given me. I need 
not have worried. My ship was not 
sailing before sunset, the skipper was 
out of town, the owner, crew and 
apparently everyone else in the port 
were fast asleep, and instead of making 
a pierhead leap, I found myself hot 
and thirsty on a shadeless quay, 
wondering what to do with myself 
and my bag for the next four hours. 
By chance I asked after an Arab 
acquaintance, who came chivalrously 
to my rescue with true Arab hospi- 
tality, which included plenty of cool 
drinks. He then took me round to 
meet the owner of the boat I was 
to board. Hajj Ismail represents, I 
suppose, a type that is getting rare. 
A striking figure dressed in a beautiful 
silk kuftan of white and yellow stripes 
with a brocade sash round his 
tarboosh, he looked what he was, a 
shrewd, good-humoured and devout 
merchant from Damascus, a city 
whose great reputation has been built 
by generations of such men. What 
particularly struck me, so hot and 
dishevelled at the time, was how cool 
and immaculately clean he looked. 
After a very courteous welcome 
and a careful but covert examination 
of me, he introduced me to the crew 
of his ship. They were, all four of 
them, from the island of Ruad. It 
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gave me quite a surprise to hear them 
referring to it as Arruad, and to 
realise how little the pronunciation 
had changed from biblical times ; the 
Arvad of Ezekiel, for example. 

Handed over to the crew, I looked 
with dismay at the scruffy little boat 
that was to be my home for the next 
few weeks, at the ragged and appar- 
ently unwashed seamen who were 
to be my companions, and whose 
uncouth speech did not even sound 
like Arabic to my ear. My resolution 
wavered for a moment, but it was 
clearly too late to back out, and 
indeed the reality turned out to be 
very different from my verminous 
forebodings. Contrary to appear- 
ances, I found cleanliness and, what 
is more, friendliness in the schooner, 
so I was able not only to have an 
* experience’ but to enjoy the purely 
physical pleasures of being afloat in 
the Mediterranean. 

To get to know the crew would 
take time, but it did not take long to 
discover the basic facts about the 
ship. The Mawledwas a twenty-four- 
year-old schooner registered at twenty- 
two tons, the lowest figure that could 
pass muster in the ports she was 
likely to visit; port dues are levied 
on tonnage. No one knew her exact 
measurements and I guessed §5-foot 
water-line, 15-foot beam, and 6-foot 
unladen draught. In spite of her 
Arab name, her hull and rig were 
clearly derived from Europe. Levant 
trading schooners are quite unlike 
Persian Gulf, Red Sea or Egyptian 
craft, and most of them are Bermuda 
rigged. Mawled improved on this by 
having both foresail and mainsail in 
sliding tracks. 


Before 1939 auxiliary engines were 
rare, but since then the battle-fields of 
Egypt’s Western Desert have-yielded 
abundant supplies of ex-tank or ex- 
lorry engines. In spite of their 
unreliability the younger seamen now 
tend to regard the auxiliary engines 
as the main source of power, and 
there is no doubt that the days of sail 
are numbered, even here in the 
Levant. To use the auxiliary when 
competing for such perishable cargoes 
as bananas or grapes is both natural 
and reasonable, but there is no excuse 
when the wind is fair and the cargo 
scrap. Mawled did about five knots 
on her auxiliary, but eight or so under 
sail. It is already clear that this pre- 
occupation with motors means that 
these schooners are not sailed through 
the water but driven ; little attention 
is paid to trimming the sails. I was 
reassured, however, to find that 
Mawled was luckier than most of her 
sisters ; her auxiliary was an Ailsa- 
Craig 60-h.p. marine Diesel, and her 
hull was as sound as a bell in spite 
of her twenty-four years; I knew 
that many of these schooners were 
most unsafe: all Mazled’s crew had 
been wrecked in different ships less 
than three years before joining her. 

The financial arrangements under 
which these schooners run is métay- 
age. The owners and the crew pay 
half the expenses and take half the 
earnings, so that there is no guarantee 
that the crew will earn anything or 
indeed not make a loss. The crew’s 
share is divided into lots: the cap- 
tain gets 24 shares, the mechanic 2 
shares, the bo’sun 1} and so on. 
In Mawled, a family affair, the 
skipper only took 1} shares, though 
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he was responsible for the engines as 
well. Whatever the iniquities of this 
system, it gives the crew a strong 
incentive to work hard and to care 
for their boat. They also deal with 
the owners on a basis of equality. 
When stevedores knock off before the 
cargo is unloaded, as often as not the 
crew finish the job themselves in 
order to be able to wash down the 
decks and square everything off. 
Naturally the stevedores object 
strongly, but the crew reply that they 
have to sleep and eat there. 

The expenses include not only the 
upkeep of the boat, but also the cost 
of the food eaten by the crew. Only 
one item is not accounted for in the 
ship’s books, bribes. In effect this 


is also a divided expense, but the 
owner knows nothing of its existence. 
In the Levant it has for long been a 
firm custom to hand some part of 


one’s cargo to the Captain of the Port 
and to the Customs officials, not in 
return for any services rendered but 
simply to keep them sweet. Such a 
simple and innocent system can 
hardly be called bribery, but custom 
requires that it be done secretly, so 
a stone of bananas, for instance, 
is rowed ashore for the Captain of 
the Port before the owner’s agent 
comes aboard, or, in fact, is allowed 
aboard. 

Obviously cargoes vary with the 
season. In the summer grapes and 
potatoes are carried from Limassol or 
Larnaca to Damietta, while bananas 
are carried from Sidon or Beirut to 
Famagusta or Larnaca and cheeses 
are taken in the return direction. In 
the autumn wood is brought from 


Turkey, and at any season scrap is 
carried from anywhere to anywhere. 
In fact, these schooners are small- 
scale tramps that go wherever there 
are cargoes to be had, even to the Red 
Sea when pilgrims at Mecca need 
supplies. 

Mawled is one of the few completely 
honest boats in the area, but after I 
had been in her a week or two I was 
lucky enough to get a glimpse into the 
more secret aspects of coasting trade. 
One day a trim little schooner came 
alongside us in Sidon. Her owner- 
skipper looked so English that for a 
moment I was taken aback. Tall, 
slightly built, with bright-blue eyes, 
light hair and curled, waxed mous- 
taches, he vaulted lightly aboard us. 
Were we due to sail that evening ? 
Yes? Well, when? Just before 
sunset, we replied. Good, he wanted 
to leave harbour then, but instead of 
carrying on he planned to anchor 
off the outer island and wait there 
till after dark. Would we come 
alongside him there? He would give 
us {10 to do so. To me it seemed 
an easy way of making money, though 
I could not for the life of me see why 
the request had been made unless he 
needed help to finish off some work 
on board, so I was rather surprised 
when Ahmed, our very young skipper, 
flatly refused. Later that night, when 
I relieved him at the helm, I asked 
him why he had refused so bluntly. 
He explained, as if to a child, that the 
island was within easy rowing dis- 
tance from the beach, but far enough 
from the harbour to be safe for 
receiving illicit goods. Our réle was 
to act as screen in order to lull the 
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“Customs authorities into thinking that 
there was some navigational reason 
for the manceuvre; Mawled’s reputa- 
tion was high. 

All must have gone smoothly with 
our neighbour, for I saw him in 
Limassol just before he left for 
Egypt. I was told that delivering 
hashish was not difficult provided 
one knew which official to hand it to. 
The generally accepted tariffs are £40 
for a run between Larnaca and Sidon 
or Beirut, £60 for a run between 
Cyprus and Egypt, and £120 between 
Rhodes and Lebanon, all this irre- 
spective of what or how much the 
cargo is; that is to say these are 
charter fees. I imagine that someone 
with hashish to deliver and anxious 
for a ‘ cover’ cargo to Egypt would 
be ready to carry it for next to nothing. 
It is interesting to speculate on the 
economic repercussions of the hashish 
trade. 

The amenities provided by Mawled 
for her crew are very simple. Only 
in winter do the crew live under solid 
shelter; the forepeak for the hands 
and a hen-coop of a cabin for the 
skipper aft. In summer the whole 
life of the crew is spent on the deck, 
over which a tattered awning is 
spread when at anchor or in harbour. 
There are no lockers or bulkheads, so 
the crew’s personal belongings, a 
wretched mattress, a pillow under 
which the best clothes are folded, 
and a threadbare blanket or two, are 
rolled up in a sheet of worn canvas ; 
a primitive bedding-roll in fact. 

The galley looks like a very 
blackened rabbit-hutch, but it is 
inhabited by a fierce and capricious 

L 


primus-stove that hisses viciously and 
sends long sooty tongues licking over 
the woodwork each time it is used. 
Utensils are few in number and all 
multipurpose ; a dented enamel basin 
serves as the main dish from which 
food is taken by hand, it is also used 
for washing and the laundry; two 
small blunt knives are used for every 
job from truck to keel, as well as for 
cooking and eating. The rest of the 
inventory is best described by the 
song— 

‘ A coffee-pot without a stroup, 

A jug without a handle, 


A ’baccy-box without a lid 
And half a farden candle.’ 


The only piece of equipment well 
tended and well equipped is the 
arghile, and far more care is lavished 
on this with its tongs, brush, charcoal 
brazier, wind-shield and so on than 
is ever spent on cooking a meal. But 
there is nothing else to make life 
more comfortable, no ice-box, tub 
or locker. For a W.C. there is the 
sea, used from any convenient position 
out of sight of other people; one 
or other of the catted anchors, the 
shrouds, the bobstay or the transom. 

I have said that the boat and the 
crew are clean. So they are, but not 
in appearance; for hands and feet 
are always black, and clothes always 
stained and patched and ragged. Yet 
they are constantly washing them- 
selves and their clothes with soap and 
cold water. At least once a day they 
go for a swim, usually with their 
trousers and shirts on, for they carry 
nothing in their pockets. After- 
wards they dowse each other down 
with canteenfuls of fresh water. 
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Plenty of soap is used. I noted a 
curious sophisticated preference for 
Camay soap and Kolynos tooth-paste. 

The four members of the crew are 
Ahmed, the skipper, Muhammed, the 
bo’sun who maintains the rigging and 
hull, and Ahmed’s two nephews, Abd 
el-Qader and Hassan. Muhammed, 
by far the oldest member, served with 
Ahmed’s father for over thirty years, 
so the crew is very much a family 
affair. A long-suffering and docile 
cat completes Mawled’s establishment. 

Ahmed, only twenty-three years 
old, is younger than any captain I 
have heard about, but he is paid all 
the respect due to his position. He 
is always served first, he never 
prepares the food, he is usually rowed 
ashore in the stern-sheets of the 
felucca. There is no doubt that he 
is the most intelligent and capable 
seaman on board. Quiet and com- 
petent by any standards, I have a 
great respect and liking for him. His 
usual way of correcting his crew is to 
show them what to do himself; only 
when this is not possible does he 
yell himself hoarse. He handles his 
boat beautifully but his navigation is 
crude, and this seems to me to be 
typical. As quick, deft, and intel- 
ligent as any seamen I have met— 
their seafaring tradition is thousands 
of years longer than ours—yet they 
simply do not understand exactness 
and accuracy. None of the gauges 
in the engine space are visible to the 
man on watch. Old bits of canvas 
are wrapped round stays to stop 
chafe, yet they are never taken off 
and become sponges of salt water 
under which the wire happily rusts. 
I once saw the foremast backstay 


part when Hassan, a slender boy, 
swung himself on board by it. 

Muhammed, thirty years older 
than anyone else, has a thin time of 
it. If I pushed the basin of food 
towards him, I would be told by the 
others not to worry about him as he 
had no teeth. Like many old sailors 
he cannot swim, so it is a great joke 
to throw him overboard under the 
excuse that he does not wash himself 
enough, a joke meant in goodwill 
but one that causes Muhammed real 
terror. The terror, of course, adds 
spice to the joke. Poor Muhammed ! 
He was always boasting of his excel- 
lence as a seaman, till one day he 
fell asleep at the helm while on watch. 
At about two in the morning the 
shaking of the sails awoke Ahmed, 
who had turned in. Ahmed decided 
to teach the old bo’sun a lesson, so 
he summoned the rest of us quietly 
to watch him shake Muhammed 
roughly and ask him what course he 
was steering. Blinking and trying 
hard to collect his wits, Muhammed 
replied, “Why, the one you set.” 
“Are you on it now?” When 
Muhammed looked at the compass, 
he found the cat curled up where the 
compass should have been, and I am 
sure he will never hear the last of 
this. The story has been told to 
many friends up and down the coast, 
and Muhammed is now ‘the man who 
steers by a cat.’ 

The other two members of the 
crew, the brothers Abd el-Qader and 
Hassan, are cheerful, good-mannered 
boys. One of the remarkable things 
about all the Syrian sailors I know is 
their good manners ; their readiness, 
for example, to see to what one wants 
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before one has thought of it oneself. 
It is not just a case of courtesy to 
strangers, for they seem to be equally 
considerate to each other. They are 
also astonishingly modest. Whenever 
one or other of us had to retire for 
a natural function, the others would 
unobtrusively go out of sight. Even 
in their conversation there was little 
coarseness ; none of the crudity one 
finds with European sailors. Yet one 
could not by any stretch of the 
imagination call them prudish. Are 
such courteous, thoughtful, modest 
and essentially honest people less 
civilised than Europeans? Two 
incidents that happened while I was 
aboard made me ask myself this 
question. A U.S. fleet tanker spent 
two days in Larnaca and for two 
evenings the promenade was filled 
with lecherous drunks. Even more 
shaming was an incident that occurred 
some time later. All of us except 
Muhammed had gone to the jetty 
to wash at a fresh-water tap. 
Muhammed stayed on board to Jook 
after the ship ; for all sorts of people 
row out to see ships at anchor and ask 
tocome aboard. They are not usually 
allowed to do so, but on this occasion 
four British paratroopers swam out 
and seemed tired. Muhammed has 
an enormous respect for the integrity 
of the British ever since they captured 
him during the fighting in Syria and 
had, by God, paid him a shilling a day 
not to work for the Vichy French, a 
thing he had no intention of doing 
anyway. So he allowed the four men 
on board to rest, and they took advan- 
tage of his kindness by stealing my 
only pair of shoes and a pair of new 
socks belonging to Ahmed. When 


the rest of us returned and discovered 
what had happened we set off to the 
jetty where the soldiers were dressing, 
but they ran to a lorry, which drove 
off before we could reach it. The 
senior Army officer I reported the 
incident to looked at me from my 
crumpled shirt to the cracked, pain- 
fully ill-fitting shoes I had borrowed 
from Abd el-Qader, and showed 
complete disbelief in my story and 
unwillingness to do anything about it. 
Luckily the next day Hassan, who 
has sharp eyes, thought he had 
spotted the same lorry again. A very 
surprised sergeant was stopped by 
two scruffy ‘ natives,’ one of whom 
spoke good English, and he was even 
more surprised when he found that 
we were referring to the party that 
had been under his charge the day 
before. He took an immediate 
interest and said that he knew who 
had swum out to the schooner and 
where he could catch them on a 
route-march thirty miles away. To 
everyone’s excitement he miraculously 
returned that same evening with 
the stolen things. Muhammed was 
delighted ; his trust had been vindi- 
cated: thieves were so rare among 
the English that they were all well 
known, and this made it very easy to 
recover stolen goods. 

It constantly astonished me to find 
how unsophisticated they were. One 
evening a great argument broke out 
and my arbitration was asked for. 
Did Saladin fight both Richard 
Cceur de Lion and Napoleon or only 
Napoleon ? A wonderful example of 
how myth foreshortens history. Yet, 
as I have said, these simple men are 
in many ways very civilised. What 
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is the civilising influence in their 
lives ? Islam ? Probably ; for they 
are certainly devout and constantly 
challenge each other to finish 
Qu’ranic quotations one or other 
has begun. They are also very strict 
in not eating pork and in not drinking 
alcohol. A reason for this strictness 
is certainly that it gives them a sense 
of superiority over non-Muslims, who 
seem so much better off in other 
material and immaterial ways. 
Their frugality is almost miserly: no 
scrap of food or equipment is thrown 
away ; whippings are carefully taken 
off old rope-ends and used again, a 
practice that makes work on board 
unending. Yet they are generous and 
extremely hospitable; they refused 
absolutely to allow me to pay a piastre 
towards the expenses of the Mess 
while I was aboard, and when I got 
the owner to intervene they were 


genuinely hurt. It was a pleasure to 
work alongside them in harbour and 
to take my turn at the helm when we 
were at sea. Joining right from the 
start in all the jobs, pleasant and 
unpleasant, from scrubbing bilges and 
cleaning fish to setting up the shrouds 


and splicing ropes, undoubtedly 
helped me to gain their confidence. 
I was absolutely frank about myself 
and carefully explained any action 
that I thought might puzzle them. 
Our main amusement was very 
simple, it was to shim el hawa, literally 
to ‘ sniff the air’ by strolling along 
the harbour front. This cost us 
nothing and allowed us to describe 
the fair women that passed us in 
nautical terms, which seem to fit 
women so well the world over. A 


shapely hull without too much beam, 
buoyant bows and an easy run aft is 
a beautiful body indeed. We received 
visitors and made visits to other ships, 
and always they seemed to be crewed 
by sailors from Ruad. Apparently 
the Ruadis export themselves as 
sailors, and Larnaca, Beirut, Tripoli, 
Sidon and Latakia have certain cafés 
where they meet when ashore. Here 
they smoke their arghiles for hours 
at a time and pass information to each 
other about stores, cargoes and ships. 

These sailors are sturdy Muslims 
and Syrians, but Mawled, in spite of 
her name, is a true Levantine, that is 
to say of mixed descent. Consider 
some of the dialect names for parts of 
her rigging : balankoo (tackle), duman 
(tiller), trinkeeta (foresail), bagheeta 
(dead-eye), obviously come from 
Italian paranco, timone, trinchetto and 
bigotta. 

There are many other things I 
shall never forget: the overpowering 
respect I felt for our sailor forebears 
when I found myself three-quarters 
of the way up the main shrouds, 
(they were slack at the time and a 
short sea made the mast whip in 
a way that nearly catapulted me 
into space each time the shrouds 
tightened), the constant delight of 
seeing the full sails curving, of 
watching other schooners at their 
berths, and of always having some- 
thing to laugh over; the bliss at 
night of seeing the stars apparently 
sweep backwards and forwards past 
steady masts, and of waking at 
dawn to dive straight into fathoms 
of clear blue water before being 
properly awake. 
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THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF MINORCA 


BY L. J. COVERLEY 


THE island of Minorca, the most 
easterly of the Balearic group, lies 
about one hundred and thirty miles 
south-east of Barcelona. In area it 
is roughly the size of the Isle of 
Wight. Few of the thousands of 
tourists who yearly throng the beaches 
of its sister island, Majorca, spare a 
thought for, let alone plan a visit to, 
Minorca. History textbooks accord 
it brief mention, generally in associa- 
tion with the ill-fated Admiral Byng. 
Yet during the eighteenth century, 
between 1708 and 1802, it was in 
British hands for three periods 
amounting in all to seventy-two 
years, and played a vital part as a 
naval base in the Mediterranean until 
superseded by Malta. If this chapter 
of British colonial history is largely 
forgotten at home—and indeed un- 
written—it has left a permanent 
legacy in Minorca, and is still 
remembered with gratitude by the 
inhabitants. 

Prior to the eighteenth century the 
island had made brief but undistin- 
guished appearances on the historical 
stage. Extensive prehistoric remains 
provide evidence of an Iberian oc- 
cupation. Carthage recognised its 
value as a naval base when Mago, 
Hannibal’s younger brother, wintered 
there and gave his name to the present 
capital, Port Mahon. Nearly a quar- 
ter of a century after the Third 
Punic War the Romans took posses- 
sion of Minorca and held it until 


driven out by the Vandals in the fifth 
century A.D. After a brief period in 
the hands of the Byzantine forces of 
Belisarius, the island fell, in the early 
eighth century, under the control of 
the Moors, who remained until ex- 
pelled by Alfonso III. of Aragon in 
1286. For more than four centuries 
thereafter it was a province, first of 
Aragon, then of Spain, and suffered 
cruelly from attacks by Moorish 
pirates. 

It was the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702-1713) that attracted 
the attention of European nations to 
the strategic importance of Minorca. 
Possession of the island would enable 
a maritime power to guard the Medi- 
terranean coast of France and the 
east coast of Spain against the threat 
of invasion. Alternatively a fleet 
based on Minorca could maintain a 
blockade of ports in these sectors. 
The harbour of Port Mahon pro- 
vided one of the finest anchorages in 
the Mediterranean, whose excellence 
had been attested by Andrea Doria 
in the famous couplet— 

* Los mejores puertos del Mediterraneo son 

Junio, Fulio, Agosto y Puerto Mahon.’ 

(The best harbours of the Mediter- 
ranean are June, July, August and 
Port Mahon.) 

The quays lie almost three miles 
inland from the sea. Here in this 
land-locked bay, with its narrow 
entrance barely two hundred and 
fifty yards across, an entire fleet could 
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be assembled in calm water and in 
the utmost secrecy, protected by the 
guns of San Felipe. Here was the 
ideal spot from which British naval 
squadrons could operate against the 
French fleet at Toulon ; far superior 
to Gibraltar, which lay a thousand 
miles from Toulon and lacked a 
secure anchorage. 

In 1707, the British forces sup- 
porting the Archduke Charles of 
Austria against Louis XIV.’s grand- 
son, Philip of Anjou, met with a 
series of reverses in Spain. As a 
result the Admiralty decided to main- 
tain a fleet in the Mediterranean 
throughout the winter. Neither 
Majorca, which had declared for 
Charles, nor Sardinia, captured by 
Admiral Leake in August of that 
year, possessed a suitable harbour. 
The Duke of Marlborough wrote to 
General Stanhope, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Charles and commander 
of the British forces in the Peninsula : 
‘I am so entirely convinced that 
nothing can be done effectually with- 
out the fleet, that I conjure you, if 
possible, to take Port Mahon.’ 

Accordingly in 1708 General Stan- 
hope left Barcelona for Minorca with 
six ships and a force of about two 
thousand men, and was joined off 
Port Mahon by Sir John Leake. A 
landing was made at a point about 
two miles south-west of San Felipe. 
The inhabitants received the troops 
joyfully and declared their allegiance 
to Charles, and the magistrates of 
Port Mahon delivered up the keys 
of the city. A few days later came 
the surrender of San Felipe. The 


garrison appears to have had little . 


interest in the dynastic war ; for the 


fortress contained supplies and ammu- 
nition adequate for a long defence, 
including 100 large guns and 3000 
barrels of gunpowder. The fortress 
of Ciudadela, the island’s capital, 
surrendered upon hearing the news 
of the fall of San Felipe. The rest 
of the island submitted without 
resistance. General Stanhope noted 
that ‘a great part of our success in 
reducing this island is owing to the 
zeal and affection the people have for 
us, which is beyond expression.’ 
Port Mahon was then garrisoned by 
British marines and some {£60,000 
were spent on strengthening the 
fortifications. By the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713 Minorca was for- 
mally ceded to Britain, together 
with Gibraltar. 

So began the first British occupa- 
tion, which lasted for forty-eight 
years. We are very fortunate in pos- 
sessing a contemporary account of this 
from the pen of one, John Armstrong, 
who was sent to Minorca in 1738 as 
government engineer. He seems to 
have taken some trouble to learn the 
language and study the island and 
its inhabitants. A series of letters, 
written between 1740 and 1742, 
were published in London in 1752 
under the title of ‘ The History of 
the Island of Minorca.’ The general 
picture that emerges reveals a popula- 
tion contented and prosperous under 
British rule. Except for strategic 
purposes there was as little inter- 
ference as possible with local habits 
and traditions. Remarkable attention 
was paid to the welfare and develop- 
ment of the island, although it was 
treated by Britain throughout the 
occupation more as a strategic outpost 
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than as a colony. Such troubles as 
arose were mainly religious, and owed 
less to malice than tactlessness, as 
for instance when two or three Cath- 
olic churches were commandeered by 
Anglican clergy. Certainly condi- 
tions in Minorca were a great con- 
trast to those prevailing in Majorca, 
which fell under Bourbon control in 
1715 and saw its ancient rights and 
liberties trampled underfoot. 
Minorca was divided into five 
provinces or terminos, of which the 
principal were Mahon at the eastern 
end and Ciudadela at the western. 
In view of the reasons which led to 
the occupation, it is understandable 
that the British should move the 
capital from Ciudadela to Port Mahon, 
but it was a step that is still resented 
by the inhabitants of the former city. 
The town of Mahon, built entirely 
of freestone, was set picturesquely 
on the slope of a hill, with steep, 
narrow streets leading to the water- 
side, where there were two quays, 
one reserved for the navy and the 
other for merchant vessels. The 
harbour contained several islands, on 
one of which, Isla del Rey (nick- 
named by the British sailors ‘ Bloody 
Island’), Sir John Jennings, Com- 
mander - in - Chief, Mediterranean, 
1711-1713, erected at a cost of £3600 
a large terra-cotta-coloured building 
of classical style. This was to provide 
a hospital and an official residence 
for the Senior Naval Officer. It is 
still used by the Spanish garrison. 
On the north side of the harbour 
entrance is a huge peninsula of rock, 
called La Mola, where a signal-station 
was established to give the garrison 
due warning of the approach of ships. 


A bush hung out denoted a small 
vessel, a ball a ship and a flag a fleet. 
The rock, rising to a height of 150 
feet, dominated San Felipe, 1200 
yards distant on the south side of the 
harbour entrance. This fortress, 
which included the site of an old 
Spanish castle dating back to the time 
of Charles V., was developed into 
the major fortification on the island. 
It consisted of four bastions, con- 
nected by curtain walls, with a deep 
ditch hewn out of the rock. Within 
this area were the Governor’s House, 
chapel, guardroom and barracks. In 
the centre was a pump which supplied 
the troops with rain-water from a 
large cistern, and an observation 
tower. The whole area was honey- 
combed with subterranean passages 
and galleries, cut out of the solid 
rock, well ventilated and so roomy 
that they could house the complete 
garrison together with stores and 
ammunition. The fort soon became 
one of the show-pieces of military 
engineering in Europe. But though 
technically faultless, its weakness lay 
in its domination by La Mola, which 
the British in lavishing their money 
on San Felipe neglected to fortify, 
an error from which the French later 
profited. 

The civil government was left in 
native hands. The only change in 
administration was the removal of 
the Courts of Justice from Ciudadela 
to Port Mahon. In each termino there 
were magistrates, called Jurats, chosen 
by annual election. The Jurat Major 
was assisted by three colleagues, one 
chosen by the merchants, one by the 
peasants and one by the artisans. 
They imposed taxes, saw that the 
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markets were adequately supplied and 
laid the grievances of the people 
before the Governor. With the 
latter’s consent the Jurats could 
summon a General Council of the 
whole island to discuss the amount 
and incidence of taxation and any 
other matter of urgency. 

During the British occupation 
the island enjoyed a period of 
unprecedented prosperity. Justice 
was properly administered and trade 
flourished, thanks largely to the 
English money circulated by the 
troops which preserved the island 
from bankruptcy. Most famous and 
best loved of British Governors was 
Brigadier Kane, who held the office 
of Deputy-Governor from 1712-1720, 
and after a spell in Gibraltar returned 
as Governor from 1725 until his 
death in 1736. He imported cattle 
and sheep to replenish the island’s 
dwindling stocks. He distributed 
poultry among the farmers and 
encouraged them to improve their 
breeds. In the fertile gullies, called 
barrancos, orchards of peach and 
pomegranate were planted. He also 
improved communications on the 
island by building a road in 1715 from 
Port Mahon to Ciudadela, more than 
thirty feet wide in most sections. 
When it was widened in 1924, a 
memorial was erected to Kane. He 
took strict measures to prevent infla- 
tion caused by the presence of a large 
garrison. Prices were controlled, and 
every day he used to visit the market 
to see that the controls were enforced. 
‘ The gentleness of his administra- 
tion,’ says Armstrong, ‘ reconciled 
the Minorcans to the English govern- 
ment; and the troops observed an 


exact discipline under so nice a 
judge.’ Kane died in 1736 and was 
buried on the island. There is a 
memorial to him in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The British garrison, consisting of 
four battalions of infantry, a company 
of artillery and a squad of engineers, 
some 2400 men in all, was quartered 
at San Felipe, at Alaior (with a de- 
tachment at Fournelle on the north 
coast), and at Ciudadela. Outside 
San Felipe, on the road to Mahon, a 
garrison town sprang up with barracks 
for the troops and private residences 
for the officers. Originally known 
as St Philip’s Town it was rebuilt 
during the second British occupation 
and renamed George Town. Today 
it is known as Villa Carlos, and 
on the square, flanked by Georgian 
buildings, Spanish soldiers now drill. 
Here in a Mediterranean setting is an 
eigtheenth-century English town with 
a George Street and a Stuart Street 
to remind us of its ancestry. There is 
even a Victory Street, named after 
a Captain Victory, a British naval 
officer, who settled in Port Mahon in 
1740 and is the founder of a well- 
known Minorcan family, one of whom 
wrote a life of Brigadier Kane. 

Troops at Alaior, the third largest 
town in the island, were quartered 
in private houses and in barracks. 
The detachment sent to Fournelle 
lived in the castle, a remote spot, 
where the Commanding Officer, says 
Armstrong, took steps to brighten the 
lives of his men by converting the 
chapel into a wine-cellar, Evidently 
the favourite billet was at Ciudadela. 
It was ‘ out of the way of temptation 
to unnecessary expense.’ Though 
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* remote from the seat of government, 
procul a Fove,’ Armstrong reminds us 
that ‘ it is no small comfort to reflect 
that it is also procul a fulmine.’ British 
officers were clearly welcome in the 
monastic establishments of the town 
and attended debates. 

The troops were fed on fat beef im- 
ported from Ireland and augmented 
their rations with local food, including 
vegetables : spinach and artichokes, 
which were cheap and abundant, and 
delicacies, such as cuttlefish and sea- 
urchins. The officers varied their 
diet with game: rabbits, partridges, 
wild-duck and pigeons shot for them 
by local marksmen who were so 
skilful that they wasted only one shot 
in fifteen. (It will be recalled that 
in classical times the natives of the 
Balearic Islands were famous as 
slingers.) The abundance of wine in 
the island presented a problem of 
discipline, and strict precautions were 
taken against drunkenness. Arm- 
strong tells us that whenever a 
tavern-keeper was about to broach 
a large barrel of wine he had to ask 
for an armed sentry to stand by his 
side and observe that the soldiers 
were not served with more than a 
specified quantity. 

The first British occupation ended 
in 1756. A French fleet com- 
manded by Admiral de la Galissoniére 
sailed from Toulon and landed a 
force of 15,000 men under the Duc 
de Richelieu in the early spring. 
They established gun emplacements 
on the peninsula of La Mola and 
laid siege to San Felipe, where 
General Blakeney, the Governor of 
Minorca, commanded a force of 


3000 men. At home the Newcastle 
L2 


government, duped into believing 
that French activity in the Channel 
ports portended an invasion of 
England, had neglected to take 
adequate precautions for reinforcing 
the garrison in Minorca. Eventually 
Admiral Byng was sent to the 
Mediterranean with orders to save the 
island at all costs. His failure to 
relieve the garrison resulted in his 
recall to England, where the govern- 
ment sacrificed him as a scapegoat to 
cover their own neglect and appease 
an angry populace, resentful at the 
loss of Minorca. For by the time 
that his successor, Sir Edward Hawke, 
arrived at the island, Blakeney, a sick 
veteran of 84, had surrendered. At 
a ceremonial parade the garrison 
left the fortress with flags flying, 
presenting arms to their victors, who 
returned the compliment. The rival 
generals treated each other with the 
greatest courtesy and even cordiality. 
The Duc de Richelieu went so far as 
to write a letter in support of Admiral 
Byng. (Richelieu is more often 
remembered for the new sauce made 
from oil, cream and eggs, which he 
brought from Minorca to France, the 
sauce mahonaise, better known as 
mayonnaise. ) 

The Miéinorcans accepted their 
change of masters with complete 
equanimity. Though much had been 
done for their material prosperity, 
there had been little attempt during 
the occupation to attach them to 
Britain by ties of personal affection 
such as would have ensured their 
loyalty at a time of crisis. 

The French, however, held the 
island for only seven years. At the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 Minorca was 
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restored to Britain and remained in 
British hands for a period of nineteen 
years. Then, in 1782 during the 
American War of Independence, 
when British forces were so widely 
scattered and the garrison in Minorca 
had been reduced to 2900 men, the 
island was invaded by a mixed 
Spanish-French force of 12,000 under 
the command of the Duc de Crillon. 
The British held out with great 
heroism for eight months. At the 
end of that time only 600 defenders 
were left, and of these 500 were sick, 
some of them so gravely that sentries 
were found dead at their posts. 
Murray, the Commander, was offered 
a bribe of a million pounds to sur- 
render, but he refused in terms 
which earned him a letter of congratu- 
lation from his opponent. When the 
garrison finally surrendered there 
were the usual ceremonies in the 
presence of a large number of spec- 
tators, after which Murray and his 
troops were allowed to go home. 
In 1798, at the orders of Lord 
St Vincent, Minorca was reoccupied 
by the British, to counterbalance the 
capture of Malta by the French and 
to serve once again as a naval base for 
operations against Toulon. This 
final period of occupation lasted four 
years. Nelson himself spent some 
time in the island with Lady Hamil- 
ton. He lived at San Antonio in a 
house called Golden Farm which 
overlooks Mahon harbour, and he 
devoted the time to writing his 
memoirs. The house still stands, its 
red-brick classical style contrasting 
with the Mediterranean background. 
In another farm on the opposite side 


of the inlet Admiral Collingwood 
took up residence at the same period. 

In 1802, by the Treaty of Amiens, 
the island on which Britain during 
three periods of occupation had spent 
over a million pounds in fortifications 
was handed back to Spain. Minorca’s 
réle in Britain’s Mediterranean 
strategy passed to Malta, which had 
placed itself under British rule in 1800. 

Today the Minorcans still look 
back with wistful affection to the 
golden age of the British occupation. 
In the streets of Port Mahon, 
ascending doorsteps, knockers and 
footscrapers of British type give 
entrance to sedate, stone-built houses, 
which confront the street with their 
bainda (bow-windows), strangely un- 
Spanish both in name and appear- 
ance. Here one may rub shoulders 
with a man bearing the surname of 
Andrieu (Andrew) or listen to children 
playing a form of ring-a-ring 0’ roses 
and finishing their chant with the 
English words ‘ All fall down.’ In 
the bars the favourite aperitif is ‘geen,’ 
which is offered in a ‘ glas.’, Much of 
the furniture is still copied from the 
Chippendale designs brought over 
during the British occupation, and 
most of the older Minorcan families 
pride themselves on their collection 
of antique English furniture and 
china. These and other survivals of 
the British connection are the more 
remarkable in view of the time that 
has elapsed since the end of the 
occupation, and provide a flattering 
tribute to a period of colonial govern- 
ment which deserves a more worthy 
place in the annals of the British 
Empire. 





GREASED LINE FOR SALMON 


BY JEREMY CHUTER 


Tue car hobbled across the field, 
nosed through the last gate and came 
to rest on a close-cropped patch of 
grass near the hut. Atop the nodding 
spear-grass and a haze of blue lupins, 
beyond a wide stretch of bleached 
shingle, lay the Aberdeenshire Dee. 
The nine o'clock sun, peeping 
through the trees clinging thickly 
to the precipitous slope opposite, 
diapered the golden water with 
countless sunbeams which slipped 
hither and thither like tiny balls of 
quicksilver. Upstream, to my right, 
a spit of shingle reaching over to 
the far side contained the river to a 
narrow neck, so that the frustrated 
water, piling up in the pool above, 
swept through with an angry roar, 
hissing and spluttering and hurling 
peevish wavelets at its tormentor. 
So it ran for some fifty yards, then 
fanning out over the retreating stones 
its abuse became muted, its surface 
less turbulent and its pace slacker, 
though it continued to shoulder 
impatiently past the rearguard of 
hidden boulders which so desperately 
and hopelessly attempted to arrest its 
passage. Then later a certain tran- 
quillity obtained, a sort of restless 


peace. 

It was a delightful prospect indeed, 
enhanced by a salmon which, rising 
from the pool, stood for a moment on 


its tail before toppling over with a 
silent splash. 

“ There’s a salmon,” I exclaimed. 
“ Another over there. . .” 

“ Please,” appealed the hardened 
doctor. “Not a salmon. A fish. 
And don’t get so excited. There are 
hundreds in there. And...” He 
stopped short. “ Here’s our host.” 

Introductions, the mounting of 
rods and tackle and the drawing of 
beats, after which, Philip came in 
with the thermometer-readings, and 
the size of fly was quickly arrived 
at. 

“ Fishing up here,” said the doctor 
before we parted, “is something of 
a science. These are the correct 
size.” 

‘ These’ turned out to be a bunch 
of black whiskers whipped to a tube 
through which one passed the cast, 
tying on a small treble hook. Stoat’s 
Tails they were called—colourless, 
and of a size more suited to burn 
fishing. He must have seen the look 
on my face. 

“Cheer up, old son. You should 
get your first fish in half an hour.” 

I did not, but the scientists did. 
Greased-line fishing is undoubtedly a 
fascinating art. But the fish had to 
be covered without dragging the fly, 
which meant deeper wading than I 
dared risk. For the power and depth 
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of the river came as a terrifying shock 
to me. 

Refraction may have had some- 
thing to do with it. The clearness of 
the water certainly had. The river 
was pellucid, as pure as the pools 
from which it rose, and absolutely 
deceitful. 

I can only say how alarmed I was 
to find myself, no more than a dozen 
paces from the edge, already up 
to the buttocks, and, soon after, to 
be shuffling instead of stepping in 
brogues that had become as light as 
dancing-pumps, the current a sinister 
partner, ready, without warning, to 
whisk me off my feet. And while the 
unpleasantness of the first hour’s 
fishing, brought about by the dread 
of being pushed under by this Jekyll- 
looking Hyde, did not last, I never 
really grew accustomed to it. 

I got no fish in the morning. 

In the afternoon I was given a beat 
above the hut. Here the fish tended 
to congregate on my side. There was 
no need to wade beyond the hips and 
I was soon enjoying myself, at one 
moment being quite fascinated by a 
salmon which had stolen up between 
me and the shingle, to lie, with dorsal 
dry, as it toyed with a batch of March 
Browns circulating aimlessly in the 
shallows. 

Quietly it drifted over to me, 
gliding between the stones, side- 
slipping an eddy and breasting the 
next surge of water, sometimes 
heeling right over and righting itself 
with a casual flick of its fins. Then 
coming so close that I could have 
toed it (had I dared stand on one 
foot), it came to the surface, curtseyed 
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playfully and was gone. 
moment I rose a fish. 

It was just a pluck, no more than 
one might expect from a six-inch parr, 
but the swirl was there to tell me 
of the presence of something more 
senior. I passed the fly down and 
across again, again and yet again. 
Then silently from out of the current’s 
edge emerged a wet gleaming back 
followed by the corner of a thick tail. 
I dropped the slack line looped round 
my hand. Swiftly it passed through 
the rings of the rod, bellied down- 
stream, a thousand unseen hands 
working the irregular coils into tidy 
loops, the loops into wide curves and 
the curves into a giant parabola, 
which, tightening, sprang from the 
water as I lifted the rod-point to 
drive in the hook. 

The fish rocketed from the water, 
shot across the pool and back in one 
move. Frantically I picked up hand- 
fuls of unwanted line, took the strain 
and got the silk onto the reel. Then 
backing shorewards I managed to 
haul the fish from below. Up the 
pool it went at a steady but laborious © 
pace, all the time keeping to the 
current. I smiled; for nothing tires 
a salmon quicker than to be struggling 
against both angler and river. 

Some minutes later it began to 
wobble, the white of its belly turning 
towards me as it floated, exhausted, 
to the surface. Then heaving itself 
over it disappeared from view, pulled 
a few turns off the reel and again 
came to the top. Cautiously I 
worked it into the shallows where, 
after another weak run, it lay inert, 
nothing but the feeble movement of 
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its gills betraying the life that was in 
it. Only eight pounds, but my first 
Dee salmon. 

The next rise was a splashy affair 
out in the middle, and the fish, snap- 
ping at a lure that had been dragged 
instead of worked across it, was 
instantly hooked. Indeed it happened 
so quickly it had about it the strike 
of a boisterous sea-trout. But I had 
hardly taken command when the hook 
came away. 

In other rivers the loss would have 
been a calamity; but here, as the 
doctor said, were hundreds of fish. 
Look upstream, down, across, jump- 
happy fish met the eye everywhere. 
To someone accustomed to rivers 
where a spring salmon (something of 
an event) was fished over till dark, it 
required considerable self-discipline 
to keep moving, to concentrate, not 
on what one saw but on the unseen 
—the main body, the fish indeed, 
which were more likely to take your 
fly. 

In the next threecasts four different 
fish snatched at the fly. I made 
sound contact with the fifth, how- 
ever—a lethargic fellow who, rising 
ponderously from the slack water, 
went down in a lazy roll. 

I knew instinctively I had got it, 
and passed, impatient rather than 
anxious, seconds waiting for the 
current to nudge the line into position 
for the delayed strike so necessary in 
this form of fishing. Even so it was 
not without a sense of relief that I, as 
I raised the rod-point, saw the line lift 
from the water and knew that I was 
firmly anchored. 

Indeed I was ; for the fish refused 
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to budge, and I was quite taken aback 
by this sudden departure from the 
customary. The only thing I could 
think of was to make my way towards 
it reeling as I went. But I had 
hardly taken half a dozen faltering 
steps when it must have sensed what 
I was up to. Anyway it countered 
the manceuvre by letting itself down- 
stream, matching every foot of my 
advance so that the distance between 
us hardly altered. For all I knew we 
might so have continued into the 
North Sea. A ridiculous situation 
faced me. So I drew a halt to this 
apache-like progression and made for 
the shingle. 

There are some who say that 
salmon are capable of making sounds. 
If this is so, then I am certain it was 
with a wild whoop it acknowledged 
my ignominious retreat. Brandishing 
its tail aloft for a second, it charged, 
the line bellying out behind it like a 
signal-halyard. 

Mouth agape, and no doubt with 
the blood draining from my face, I 
watched it brush aside the water in 
one huge V as it bore down on me. 
A couple of feet off it feinted to the 
right, threw itself to the left and 
ploughed past me on my inshore side 
with a hiss. In a fit of panic I lifted 
the rod over my shoulder as it barged 
behind me. But alas! I was too late. 
A bight that had been thrown round 
the rod-tip by my action was now 
tightening too fast, and in an effort 
to save the rod I dropped it to the 
horizontal. With a sickening, spine- 
jerking jar, the fish reared backwards, 
its head, clearly visible in the spray, 
thrown up in momentary anguish. 
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Then the line sprang back at me, 
minus all but the loop of broken 
nylon. 

There was no time to seek solace 
in tobacco, no moments of remorse 
to be set aside while the nerves 
composed themselves. The fish were 
on the take. Nevertheless, while 
tying on another cast, I became un- 
consciously delayed by the odd 
behaviour of a salmon on the other 
side. 

Opposite me the bank rose sheer 
and ragged from a deep, almost still 
backwater. Thereabouts the salmon 
had shown, in three successive leaps, 
on the last of which it had landed on 
the low-lying shelf of subsoil, at the 
base of the bank. There it stretched 
out for a moment, then slithered 
back into the river. 

At first I thought it was at play, 
but quickly realised that here was a 
terror-stricken fish fleeing from the 
cruel fangs of an otter. For it had 
scarcely disappeared when it re- 
emerged, surfing downstream, the top 
half of its body, flexing and unflexing, 
held aloft by the frantic thrashing of 
its tail as it impelled itself forward. 

For some yards it moved, skit- 
tering hither and thither, then it 
leapt once again for the suffocating 
sanctuary of the bank. There it 
remained, its stricken body in the 
grip of uncontrollable spasms, its 
head hanging limp over the brink. 
Then there emerged a small head 
which at that distance might have 
been taken for a rusty tin. The otter 
either nosed or snapped at the fish, 
and the fish, so goaded, hurled itself 
clear and began tripping across the 
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pool like an autumn leaf driven aim- 
lessly before the wind, somersaulting 
and cartwheeling in sheer panic, its 
magnificent body highlighted by the 
sun, the bright silver of its sides 
contrasted by a cruel red gash running 
down its shoulder. 

Craftily driven from the shelter of 
the bank this noble fish at length 
tumbled exhausted into the arms of 
its foster-parent. A patch of water 
surged upwards in a violent com- 
motion and subsided. A tail, held 
bravely aloft, flagged weakly in mute 
appeal—went limp, then suddenly 
stiffened. 

Impassively the river rolled for- 
ward. 

I began fishing again and had 
hardly got into position when a fish 
lumbered out of the water at my fly. 
A big one this, in the last teens of 
pounds, I remember thinking, as I 
threw off the slack to let it take down 
the fly. The line floated off, S-lined 
across the current, and tightened. 

Almost at once the fish tore off 
across the pool, leaping wildly, and 
it was soon so far off that there 
seemed no connection between my 
line, where it entered the water, and 
that demoniacal aerobat hurling itself 
about in the distance. But the rod- 
point, dipping to its sudden lunges, 
and the inordinate strain on my 
biceps, told me that I still had it on. 
And so it charged about, never at 
rest, as frequently above as below the 
surface. 

Luckily few fish can keep up such 
an exhibition and not tire the sooner. 
And so, in ten minutes, I was on 
better terms with it and working it 
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towards the shingle. But my worries 
were by no means over. It had a 
habit of turning to the current and I 
had to concede yards of cautiously 
gained line to lessen the strain thrown 
on my tackle. Not until it was belly 
up saw I the reason for my lack of 
control. I had foul-hooked it just 
beneath the dorsal. A parallelism 
would be trying to control a horse by 
the girth-strap, and when the fish 
eventually tired it was like trying to 
bring in a log hitched half-way along 
its length. But I had not just foul- 
hooked it. I had caught it on the 
lateral line. 

Anglers are fond of repeating that 
a fish does not feel the bite of the 
hook unless caught on the tongue 
or lateral line. Both are delicate 
points in a highly organised nervous 
system without which a salmon, if 
it survived that long, would be 
as sensitive to approaching danger, 
atmospheric changes and a hundred 
other things as a lump of beef. 

To my fish the pain must have been 
as excruciating as it was inexplicable. 
Lampreys and other parasites of the 
sea, seals, otters—who can guess what 
horrors played riot with its imagina- 
tion and sent it fleeing in abject terror, 
almost berserk from that searing 
torture in its side. 

Hooked in the mouth an exhausted 
fish can be guided inshore. This one 
hung limp by its middle and the 
water against its flanks kept driving 
it downstream as it swung about the 
fulcrum that was the hook. In the 
end I gave up the struggle of trying 
to draw it in broadside. 

Wading towards it, I thrust my 
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fingers under its gill covers (I had no 
gaff) and, pincering it under the chin, 
dragged its eighteen pounds out of the 
river. So tough was its skin that I 
had to cut out the hook and admit 
later, in the face of a slight laceration, 
how I had hooked the biggest salmon 
of my life. 

Moving fish or no moving fish, I 
had, there and then, to honour the 
occasion and restore my flagging 
strength. Quietly and alone I toasted 
the shades of that proud creature 
lying at rest beside me. Did not its 
subtle colouring, now quickly tar- 
nishing, embrace the calm blue of a 
summer sea, the blackness of a raging 
storm and the silver of the spindrift ? 
Surely there had been poured into 
those thick-set shoulders the rebellious 
strength and grandeur of a North Sea 
breaker, the perfect symmetry of 
those crushing mountains of water, 
the mould that fashioned the grace 
of line sweeping from shoulders to 
wrist as powerful as a steel spring. 
Now it lay dead, conquered by the 
wits and resource of the unknown 
man who had designed my rod, my 
reel and the hook which had held 
on with devilish tenacity. Humbly I 
picked up my rod. 

It was already four o’clock, and 
only two hours remained before we 
were to rendezvous at the hut. Beset 
by the passage of time, I summoned 
all my reserves of strength (for I was 
now tired) for a final burst. Two 
fish were hardly enough. 

The odds, however, were against 
me. It was as if, while I was strug- 
gling with the last fish, some unseen 
ringmaster had suddenly cracked his 
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whip and brought the acrobatics to 
anend. Here and there a defiant fish 
would hurdle out of the water, but 
in comparison with the past two hours 
the show was over. 

A couple of fish did muster a half- 
hearted interest in my fly, but they 
did not lay hold, and I knew that the 
salmon had tired of the carnival and 
were composing themselves along the 
bottom, more interested in seeking 
out a haven for the night than my fly. 

It is at such times as these that the 
best of salmon-fishers come to the 
forefront—men like the doctor who, 
seemingly tireless, appear to find an 
intense delight in seeking out from 
those acres of water the one fish which 
will take his fly. I was not one of 
these, but I was determined not to 
let him down by taking the obvious 
path to the hut. Inwardly, I knew, 
I would get no more fish. I had lost 
confidence, and no man can fish 
without confidence. 

I changed my fly, or to be more 
accurate I kept on the Stoat’s Tail 
and added as a dropper a Blue Charm 
not much larger. 

At about quarter to six, when I 
was right down in the V of the pool, 
something splashed at the dropper. 
The rod-point dipped and I found 
myself into a fish. My whoop of 
astonished delight was, however, 
premature; for an instant later the 
fish bounded out of the water, dis- 
playing in his red-speckled sides, 
hemmed with black and gold, a 
brown trout which, at a rough guess, 
I put at over four pounds. 

Looking back on it now, I cannot 
help but be struck by my attitude at 


the time. I can lay claim to one or 
two big trout, but none to match this 
one. Yet, with as little ceremony as 
I might accord to a two-ounce finger- 
ling, I bundled shorewards a fish 
which, on another occasion, I might 
seriously have considered putting in 
a glass case. 

The reason is of course not hard to 
find. I was out for salmon. Neither 
was this fish a match for my tackle. 
I would never experience any sense 
of achievement or satisfaction by its 
capture. I might have taken it home, 
to enjoy its flesh and delight in its 
appearance, but never would it 


become my biggest trout. 

So I cared not whether I lost it and 
accordingly decided to give it its head. 
With a light check on the reel I could 
pass the remaining fifteen minutes 
pleasantly enough. Adjusting the 
ratchet I released my finger holding 


the line. The trout promptly darted 
for deep water and, as the lengthening 
line was caught by the current to 
inflict a downstream drag on its jaws, 
it made its way crabwise across river. 

Two-thirds of the way over it 
stopped. I could feel the shakes of 
its head coming faintly up the line, 
and prepared myself for its drift or 
run down-river. But nothing of the 
sort happened. Instead the line went 
dead. I gave it a tentative jerk, 
followed by a hard pull. The sunk 
silk rising to the top tripped across the 
wavelets, tossed off a thousand silvery 
globules and tightened with a hawser- 
like twang. 

Some words of abuse were forming 
on my lips (for I thought this crafty 
old trout had wrapped my line round 
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a rock) when, suddenly, all hell broke 
loose out there. The rod was almost 
pulled from my hand, and I beheld 
the unusual spectacle of a four-pound 
trout dangling momentarily in mid-air 
like a piece of washing, while farther 
along a salmon was thrashing madly. 

Whether it had snatched at the 
fly, drawn deep across its nose, 
or whether I had foul-hooked yet 
another fish, I shall never know. For 
in my excitement I forgot to readjust 
the reel ratchet. The result was 
cataclysmic. 

The fish zipped up-river, the reel 
screaming ‘cave.’ Foolishly I slap- 
ped my hand onto it. The whirring 
handle flew against my thumb. 
Smarting with pain, altogether sick 
with myself, I had not the courage to 
repeat the performance when, in fact, 
the fish did turn about. Had I with- 
held my hand until then I might have 
added another fish to my bass. As 
it was, I turned the reel upwards, and 
thrust my thumb into the revolving 
drum. But the effort was hopeless. 
Continuing to play off line that was 
no longer passing up the rod, the 
result was a veritable tangle, which 
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refused to admit further line onto the 
drum as the fish came in, and which, 
when the fish moved out again, 
jammed against the bottom ring. So 
the hook came away, and from the 
Blue Charm hung half an inch of 
flesh torn from the jaws of the trout. 
How utterly blasphemous I felt ! 

On a spring-balance, hooked to the 
lintel of the hut door, the salmon, 
seventeen of them, were weighed, and 
recorded in the log. Sixteen of them 
were carried to our host’s brake. 
The seventeenth was carried by 
myself to the doctor’s car, a treas- 
ured memento, generously given iu 
memory of an unforgettable day—a 
day of failures and successes, of 
excitement and boredom, a day above 
all in which anticipation had not 
given way to disappointment. Prob- 
ably the best fishing in the land had 
been mine for nine hours. The 
fault was mine that I did not make the 
most of it. 

At least, as we went back to the 
hut to a cold-tongue salad, tea freshly 
brewed, and bread crisply toasted by 
Philip on the small range, that was 
what I was thinking. 
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A MOUNT KENYA EVENING 


BY ‘62’ 


In the Mount Kenya forests the trees 
seem to grow taller and more friendly 
as the evening closes in; and the 
bird-song dwindles as the stars blink 
with increasing strength from the 
darkening sky. The askaris, as usual, 
did not notice this as they began to 
shuffle in their packs for the tins of 
meat and vegetables they would eat 
for their evening meal. The day’s 
work was over and there would be no 
ambush that night: we could relax 
until tomorrow, when the dawn would 
remind us that our patrols must go 
out again. 

One of the askaris crawled out of 
his bivouac at the whispered, but 
none the less impressive, summons 
of th. African sergeant-major. He 
tucked in his shirt and laced his 
jungle-boots sulkily, pulled his smock 
over his head, and picked up his rifle 
and ammunition. He was the escort 
to the Kikuyu porters who carried 
our heavy kit when the platoon moved 
to a new forest base and who were 
now going down to the stream to 
fetch water in the big tureen for the 
evening brew of tea. 

In my bivouac I surveyed my own 
assortment of tins to decide which 
should be my supper. ‘ Mutton 
Scotch Style,’ ‘Steak and Kidney 
Pudding,’ or ‘ Corned Beef’? After 
a minute or two of the most careful 
consideration my favour finally settled 
upon the ‘ Corned Beef,’ and I was 
just about to reach for the tin when 


I heard a faint, respectful and 
apologetic cough. I looked up to see 
the oldest of the porters looking down 
at me. He was a wizened little man 
with sunken eyes and a lined skull- 
like face; his head and jowls were 
covered with short, sparse, stubbly 
grey hairs which, against his brown 
skin, suddenly reminded me of the 
burned gorse on the moors at home. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” I 
said. 

“ Effendi,” he said, wringing his 
hands in a nervous manner and 
glancing fearfully over his shoulder, 
*“‘T have come to tell you the griev- 
ances of the porters.” Once again he 
glanced over his shoulder, and then 
continued in the unmistakable tones 
of a man who is quietly submitting 
to the greatest injustices. 

“ All is not well with us, Effendi. 
We are made to carry loads heavier 
than we can bear, and that is very 
hard, very hard. We have to fetch 
the water, dig the choos (latrines) and 
the rubbish-pit, and we are treated 
harshly by the sergeant-major, who 
makes fun of us.” Suddenly he 
seemed to break under the weight of 
the porters’ collective woes. “Effendi, 
this is not work for men, we are made 
to do too much work, we do not wish 
to stay—we want to go home to our 
villages,” he said, in a sudden rush 
of words, looking fearfully at me to 
see if his worries had aroused my 
anger. Poor old man, I thought, 
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gazing sympathetically at his woeful 
figure, perhaps the sergeant-major 
does push them about too much. 

“Old man,” I said, in what I 
hoped was a reasonable tone, “I 
understand your troubles, but you 
must realise that we have ours too. 
After all, is it not your own tribe 
that has started all the killing and has 
caused us to be here? I want to go 
home too, so do the askaris and the 
sergeant-major. Do you think we 
want to be here and do this sort of 
work every day? You will have to 
stay here and do what you’re told as 
long as we are here; this is your 
tribe’s affair as much as ours, and 
you must help us in any way you can. 
It is much safer to dig holes than to 
go on patrol: your lot is not as hard 
as you think. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, bwana.” He did not under- 
stand at all, and stared at his feet 
in the trampled leaves outside my 
bivouac. 

He turned round and shuffled off, 
and I turned once again to my 
‘ Corned Beef,’ musing on the incon- 
gruity of an old man begging favours 
from one with less than half his years. 

Suddenly there was a commotion 
among the bivouacs, and I turned to 
see the old porter, a spiteful and 
fearful expression on his face, cow- 
ering before Sergeant Alphonso, a 
wise, gentle, old Achole tribesman 
from Uganda. Alphonso was shaking 
with unaccustomed rage, and beating 
the Kikuyu about the shoulders with 
a stick. 

“You deceitful, impertinent, worth- 
less son of a snake,”’ he hissed between 
the blows—Sergeant Alphonso even 
in his anger was mindful of the order 


forbidding speech above a whisper 
during the day—‘‘ who gave you per- 
mission to go to the bwana Lieu- 
tenant with your whines? You idle 
creature, you’re not worth this stick 
I have in my hand. You’re given a 
coat and a blanket and a shilling a day 
for sitting about doing nothing while 
the askaris walk their feet off looking 
for your relations. Go away into 
your bivouac and tell the other old 
women that the sound of your whining 
makes us feel sick and we do not 
want to hear it again.” 

The porter scuttled off between 
the grinning groups of askaris, who 
were enjoying the spectacle of old 
Alphonso in one of his infrequent 
rages, though their amusement was 
tempered by the hope that his anger 
would pass before he sat down to 
talk at the fire after supper; for, 
once aroused, Alphonso’s anger was 
to be avoided. But this time he 
seemed to toss aside his feeling with 
his stick, as, wagging his head from 
side to side and clicking his tongue, 
he strode off to prepare his supper. 
I decided to let the matter rest until 
Alphonso explained it, as I knew he 
would in his own good time. 

But this would not do, it was 
getting dark and I had not started 
cooking supper. I decided to fry the 
‘Corned Beef’ in a little margarine 
—I had contrived to save half a tin of 
margarine from the last ration period 
—with some vegetables. A second 
examination of my array of tins 
showed me no vegetables but several 
superfluous tins of cheese. 

I took a tin of cheese across to the 
bivouac in which Lance-Corporal 
Nzuku was reading Private Erupe’s 
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letter to him for the third time. 
Erupe, like the majority of the askaris, 
cannot read. Nzuku was the wireless- 
operator, and he took great pride in 
displaying his advancement in the 
world by reading the askaris’ letters 
for them. Nzuku’s expression was 
in sympathy with the sentiments of 
the letter, but his voice gave no one 
word more emphasis than another. 
Erupe’s face was twisted in an effort 
to concentrate ; he was a very simple 
Turkhana, and did not easily under- 
stand what he was hearing. 

They both looked up and smiled 
widely when they heard me approach. 
For a moment we studied the tin of 
cheese in my hand and looked know- 
ingly at each other. “I want to 
exchange my tin of cheese for a tin 
of peas, Nzuku,” I said. 

Nzuku considered the matter 
gravely for a moment or two before 
replying. ‘‘ That would be difficult, 
Effendi,” he said, “I have only a 
large tin of peas and you bring me a 
small tin of cheese. Now if there 
were perhaps a tin of jam as well...” 

For two minutes we discussed the 
relative merits of peas, cheese and jam, 
while Erupe frowned at his letter. 
He had lost interest in food for the 
time being, his face was a picture of 
concentration once again ; the simple 
words of the letter had carried him 
back to his village, to his brothers and 
to his new wife whom he had bought 
on his last leave after what seemed 
like endless saving. 

A quick mental picture of the cans 
on my shelf showed me that the jam 
could be spared. With great solem- 
nity we exchanged the peas for the 
cheese and jam. It was a good bar- 


gain, I decided; I could use the 
other half of the tin of peas for supper 
tomorrow with perhaps the ‘ Steak 
and Kidney Pudding.’ .. . 
Darkness had fallen quietly and 
unobtrusively, a gust of wind rustled 
the undergrowth and drew weary 
creaks and groans of protest from 
the tall trees. The sergeant-major 
loomed up in the shadows to report 
that the sentries were properly 
arranged and to ask how many men 
would be required for the dawn 
patrol tomorrow. His African face 
was serious beneath his jungle hat, 
but the twinkle in his voice made me 
laugh as I gave my instructions. 
My supper had been a success. A 
self-heating soup, corned beef, cheese 
and biscuits and the inevitable cup 
of tea. I felt smug and self-satisfied, 
and enjoyed a few minutes compli- 
menting myself on my cooking and 
in turn being gratified by the compli- 
ment of so accomplished a diner. 
Usually my efforts at cooking were 
attended by a gleeful little gremlin 
who blew the smoke in my eyes, 
tipped soup in the fire, glued meat to 


_ the bottom of my mess-tin, and trans- 


formed my potato-powder to an 
uneatable fibre. Nevertheless my 
accomplishment, I admitted ruefully 
to myself, was confined to ‘ Corned 
Beef,’ ‘ Steak and Kidney ’ and those 
other solid Service dishes which 
baffle the insides of the consumer, 
and that limitation was likely to last 
for some time. 

The Africans were sitting round 
the two fires, chatting and drying 
their socks and jungle-boots. I 
searched in my pack for a cigarette, 
lit the candle on the makeshift shelf 
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in my bivouac and went over to one 
of the fires. The askaris moved over 
to make room for me on the log. 
There was a silence as they watched 
me search for a match. Sergeant 
Alphonso pulled a blazing branch 
from the fire and held it out to me. 
I gingerly lit my cigarette from one 
of the huge yellow flames dancing on 
its glowing surface. I wondered how 
to mention the porter affair with- 
out immediately disrupting the easy 
atmosphere of the little group round 
the fire. Erupe reached for a steam- 
ing sock, examined it carefully and 
with a quiet grunt of satisfaction 
began to put it back onto his foot. 

“* What news of your wife, Erupe?” 
I asked. 

“* She is well, Effendi,” he said with 
pride, smoothing the still steaming 
sock on his foot. 

“ And when are you going to buy 
another ? ” 

He chuckled with delight. “ Ahe, 
Effendi, the army is hard; little 
money, not always enough food, even 
less leave and always too much work 
—how am I to seek another wife ?” 

“You must work hard to become 
a corporal and then a sergeant, and 
then you will have enough money to 
buy five more wives.” 

The thought of Erupe as an N.C.O. 
made both him and the others 
exclaim and laugh, “ Just imagine 
it, Erupe as bwana belt, he will need 
five wives to polish it!” (The 
African R.S.M.’s highly polished 
Sam Browne was an object of much 
wonder among the askaris.) “ Even 
if, after one hundred years, you got 
the belt, Erupe, you would only lose 


it to the makorras' in Nairobi; 
why, perhaps ‘the general’ here 
would steal it with your money as 
well to help him raise a new army,” 
said old Alphonso with a smile. 

‘The general’ was a captured 
Mau-Mau leader loaned to us by the 
police as a tracker-cum-informer for 
that area. Apart from an astonishing 
ability to eat almost anything and 
talk incessantly about his own impor- 
tance, he had so far been remarkably 
useless. On this occasion, however, 
he hastily disclaimed such deeds. ‘I 
have told you before I am a colonel, 
not a general, and you do me wrong 
to call me a makorra; it is the old 
porter who was a makorra, not I—I 
am a colonel.” 

“That old man is a bad one,” 
said Alphonso. “ Last night he was 
sitting by this fire boasting to us how 
he and his friends used to beat up and 
rob the askaris in River Road and on 
the train to Mombasa when they 
went on leave before the war; I 
remember it got so bad that we were 
not allowed into the city because of 
the makorras. He boasts one day, 
and the next he is impertinent, but he 
will not try his tricks again, you'll 
see.” 

“T’m not a makorra, I’m a colonel 
++)” ‘the general’ began pompously. 

“ Shut your noise, you old wind- 
box, you’re a Mau Mau and that is 
much worse,” said Kaboya, a lively 
and aggressive little corporal. 

So that was old Alphonso’s reason, 
I thought. The old man was one of 
those dangerous and often brutal 
tricksters at whose hands the older 
askaris had often suffered in the days 


1 A rather dangerous sort of ‘ spiv.’ 
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before the war. It was easy to picture 
a young askari on the first day of his 
annual leave wandering round the 
more dubious back streets of Nairobi, 
strutting about in his smart uniform 
and occasionally patting a pocket that 
seemed to contain a great deal of 
money. A simple man like Erupe 
perhaps, with ideas of a wife or a cow 
or two goats excitedly filling his 
mind. Then suddenly to wake up, 
aching and bewildered, with not even 
the uniform left.... The little man 
had almost convinced me with his 
woes ; I wondered what sort of fool 
he thought I was. But I suddenly 
realised how very little I knew about 
Africans, how wrong it was to expect 
them to conform to European stan- 
dards and ideals which they neither 
wanted nor understood. The old 
porter had thought to get away from 
this work which he did not like, or 
at least to lessen his own tasks. 
Alphonso had hit him because he 
despised such people in particular 
and the Kikuyu in general, not 
because he had tried to deceive an 
officer ; for did not every askari do 
just that when it suited him? It was 
a common practice to do so just as it 
was for the batmen to steal an occa- 
sional sock or handkerchief. Every- 
one knew the bwana officers were all 
rich, so it was natural to take a pair of 
socks. If they really needed them 
that much they would wear them 
anyway. Deceit and theft were two 
words which these soldiers did not 
understand; but expediency they 
did, and for them it was far more 
important than a multitude of Euro- 
pean morals. There was no personal 
dislike in the matter, and if such an 


affair should be discovered—well, the 
consequences were to be accepted 
cheerfully as a punishment for fool- 
ishness in allowing oneself to be 
discovered. 

So, I mused as I enjoyed my 
cigarette, there was really nothing to 
the incident at all. As far as the 
Kikuyu was concerned his scheme 
had failed and he accepted his punish- 
ment as a forfeit. As far as Sergeant 
Alphonso was concerned, he had 
shown the Kikuyu makorra that he 
would not be allowed to have his own 
way even if it was not very hard to 
hoodwink the Lieutenant. As for me 
—well, I would have done a great deal 
better if I had applied my jungle-boot 
to the old rogue’s backside in the 
first place rather than appeal to a 
better nature which he did not 
possess, and which he would have 
despised if he did. 

The askaris were laughing at 
Sergeant - Major Lemian’s words. 
“ Truly,” he reflected contentedly, 
“in my house I am the bwana C.O.” 

“You are indeed fortunate to be 
the bwana C.O. in your house,” said 
Kipsang ruefully as the gurgles of 
laughter faded, “in my house I am 
not even bwana two-i-cee ; and, ahe, 
the last time I went to see the bwana 
C.O. in battalion H.Q., he put me in 
jail for being late at the end of my 
leave, although I told him it was 
really the fault of the train and not 
me—I think I am much better off in 
the forests.” 

“ Yes, you would be stupid enough 
to think that, Kipsang,” said the 
sergeant-major. “If you have a 
head of rock you will go to jail until 
it becomes soft enough for some 
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sense to enter, then when you come 
out you can still go home to your 
mother and father on your next leave, 
but here in the forest if you are 
charged by a rhino, trampled by an 
elephant or shot by a Mau Mau— 
what will your mother say then ?” 
He shook his head in mock sorrow at 
the stupidity of the young men of 
today. 

Behind us there was a sudden 
thud, and a squeal of delight. Ngati’s 
face appeared in the fire-light; he 
had speared a large forest rat on a 
stick. Last night one of these rats 
had eaten a whole packet of biscuits 
from his bivouac, and then added 
insult to injury by scampering off 
over Ngati’s face, so tonight he had 
been ambushing the rubbish-pit to 
wreak his revenge. 

“You are very fierce tonight, 
Ngati,” I said. 

“Yes, Effendi, tonight I am extra 
brave.” 

** Well, as a reward for your skill 
and your courage you may do an 
ambush all by yourself this evening.” 

Ngati’s face was a picture of 
dismay. “A la!” he exclaimed. 
He put his hand to his mouth and 
his eyes rounded with horror at the 
thought of a night outside his 
sleeping-bag. 

“Yes, you may ambush the 
rubbish-pit all night with your 
panga,” I said. 

With a gesture of mock dismay he 
tossed the dead rat and the stick into 
the rubbish-pit and ran off, laughing 
amidst the laughter, to the group 
round the other fire. 

Nearby the raucous calico-tearing 


call of a hyrax drowned the other 
night noises. It was answered by 
others all round us, until the whole 
forest echoed with their barks and 
whinnies. A log snapped and settled 
suddenly in the fire, raising a flurry 
of sparks. 

I realised that I was feeling tired 
and looked at my watch. It was 
a quarter-past eight. I rose and 
stretched myself. 

“ Well, good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Effendi,” echoed 
behind me as I walked away. 

The sentry was a lonely black shape 
huddled beside his Bren gun and I 
knelt down to chat with him for a 
moment before retiring to my bivouac. 

The candle had been snuffed out 
by a predatory breath of wind, but 
that did not matter, it would mean 
an inch saved for another evening. 
I made a sleepy mental note to ask 
for more to be sent up with the next 
rations as I pulled off my jungle- 
boots and climbed into my sleeping- 
bag. 

The last things I heard as I fell 
asleep were the chuckles and mut- 
tering of the askaris round the fires 
and in their bivouacs. 

Soon the last few Africans retired, 
and the fires slowly died into smoul- 
dering heaps of ash. The night 
enveloped the sleeping camp and we 
were lost in the anonymity of the 
forest, merged with the heart of it. It 
seemed almost unbelievable that we 
existed at all, but in the darkness the 
sentries huddled motionless, gazing 
down the darkened game - tracks, 
guarding the bonds of the illusion 
that was our camp. 
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BY N. P. 


OuR introduction to Monsieur X. 
was not encouraging. Nor did the 
first few minutes of our acquaintance- 
ship give any promise of the harmony 
that was to characterise all our future 
dealings with him. We heard Mon- 
sieur X. some time before we saw 
him. While we were still in the 
village street outside his hotel there 
sounded, above the throb of the car 
engine, a tremendous hullabaloo, a 
series of ear-splitting yells coming 
from beyond the wall. 

On driving through the hotel gate- 
way we beheld a swarthy, thick-set 
little man, scarlet in the face and 
dancing with rage beneath the apple- 
trees, bellowing at the full pitch of 
his lungs at some unseen person or 
persons beyond the lace curtains of 
an upstairs window. Now, it is 
disconcerting to encounter some- 
body, who you hope may become 
your landlord, in full vocal blast, even 
if you are not at the receiving end. 
For the moment we were tempted 
to beat a discreet retreat ; then Mon- 
sieur X., aware that he was no longer 
alone in his orchard, rounded on the 
intruders (us) with his mouth still 
wide open and sparks flying from his 
coal-black eyes, and abruptly asked 
us our business. With equal abrupt- 
ness my father said we were looking 
for rooms, but under the circum- 


stances he thought it would be better 
if we looked elsewhere. 

If I could remember but half the 
patois I later picked up from Mon- 
sieur X., no translation could ever 
do full justice to his reply. Nor 
would it be printable. The gist of 
it was that he had two vacant rooms 
—vacant, we were to understand, 
directly the two unmentionable indi- 
viduals now occupying them had 
packed up and removed themselves 
from his sight for ever; he had just 
this moment informed them that 
their departure must take place 
within the hour or he would summon 
the police to throw them into the 
road and their luggage after them. 

It was an impressive oration. In 
the midst of it an incredibly ancient 
taxi wheezed into the drive and a 
dispirited-looking couple emerged 
from the house, suit-cases in hand ; 
so we were denied the spectacle of 
the local gendarmerie indulging in 
a show of strength. I regret to say 
that as the taxi clattered into the 
road Monsieur X. cocked a snook. It 
seemed a very damp squib after such 
a magnificent display of fireworks. 

The snook was but a momentary 
lapse. Monsieur X. was soon alight 
again. We gathered that his erstwhile 
guests had grossly insulted him ; 
they had made derisive jokes about 
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his establishment and touched his 
honour by quibbling over the bill. 
Their attitude had been insupport- 
able. If he were to let the rooms to 
us how was he to be certain we would 
not behave likewise ? If we did he 
would turn us out bag and baggage— 
and, speaking of baggage, where was 
ours ? That we had none with us 
was plain to see. Unaccountable 
was it not, to travel without cases ? 
He glared at my father. My father, 
a large, dignified man, glared back, 
but Monsieur X. did not give a fig 
for large gentlemen whatever their 
dignity, his own had received a 
severe jolt and all five feet four 
inches of him was quivering with 
fury. He shook his fist at the now 
empty window, snorted at us and let 
fly a volley of abuse at a fat spaniel 
puppy ambling across his path. 

My father, with commendable self- 
control, explained the situation. 
How we had arrived in Le Havre by 
the night steamer from Southampton 
with no other plans than to borrow 
a road-map and set out in the car to 
find somewhere to spend a holiday ; 
the hall porter of a Le Havre hotel 
had furnished us with a map and an 
undertaking to mind our luggage for 
the day. All the morning and after- 
noon we had driven from town to 
town and village to village without 
success, and then, on the point of 
going back to Le Havre, we had taken 
a wrong turning into a narrow lane 
where it was not possible to turn the 
car; thus committed we had con- 
tinued down the valley to the village. 
Finally, emphasised my father, if we 
did not find suitable lodgings by the 
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evening we proposed to return to 
England in the next steamer. 

The effect on Monsieur X. was 
miraculous. He was transformed ; 
he beamed upon us; he roared his 
merriment and rubbed his hands 
in delighted approval; it seemed 
dangerously probable that he was 
about to embrace the whole family 
one by one. Our unconventional 
method of starting a holiday he 
attributed to the accident of nation- 
ality—only the bizarre English would 
“go looking for midday at two 
o’clock in the afternoon.’ 

“It is eccentric is it not,” he 
declared, “to arrive on foreign soil 
with your wife and your little ones ” 
(here my brother and I glowered) 
“and your cases, yet have no place 
to sleep. You shall sleep here, my 
friends.” 

Eccentricity was something Mon- 
sieur X. could appreciate, something 
after his own heart. Ours convinced 
him of our eligibility to occupy his 
rooms. 

My father drove into Le Havre to 
collect the luggage; on the return 
journey he broke a car spring, the 
first of many. 

The village, which we came to 
look upon as our own private find, 
was tiny; just the hotel, a pension 
used chiefly by office workers from 
Le Havre as a week-end refuge, a 
few cottages for the farm labourers 
and fishermen, and an austere grey- 
stone building belonging to a Paris 
convent from whence the good 
Sisters brought their pupils each 
summer for a holiday by the sea. 
Being tucked tightly into a cleft in 
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the hills, there was small scope for 
the village to expand, and to reach 
such cottages not bordering the only 
road one had to toil up winding 
paths and flights of steps cut in the 
hillside. Trippers were practically 
unknown. From the lip of the sur- 
rounding hills the village was out of 
sight; trees hid the houses; the 
lane linking the valley with the out- 
side world was difficult to find, and 
it led nowhere but down the single 
street, on through a deep gully to 
the beach. Nor was the beach of the 
type likely to attract excursionists. 
Immense white cliffs towered over- 
head, sweeping out into the sea on 
either side to form a semicircular 
bay. The beach was shingle, steep 
and shelving, changing shape with 
every tide ; at one moment terraced 
and treacherous, a few hours later a 
smooth gentle slope. When we first 
Saw it, it could hardly be called over- 
crowded. Three fishermen were at 
work on a boat: a stout Maman, 
gripping a protesting child by the 
hand, dabbled her toes in the water 
while Papa, insulated against the 
blazing sun by a blue-serge suit and a 
straw hat, kept an anxious eye on his 
family. Two bathing-huts and a 
curious chateau-like building with a 
flat roof, which looked as though it 
was intended originally for a café or 
a small casino but was abandoned, 
now completed the picture. 

The miscellany of buildings com- 
prising Monsieur X.’s establishment 
stamped him as a man of two trades 
—hotelier and farmer. In the orch- 
ard were two narrow-gutted dwelling- 
houses with blue-slate roofs that 
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extended below the upper - storey 
windows, every window had bright- 
green shutters and the walls were 
covered with red and yellow roses. 
There was a timbered bungalow 
with a small fenced-in garden of its 
own and next to it a long, low cow- 
byre. At the far side of the orchard 
were the other farm buildings: the 
cart-sheds, the stables, some sheds 
filled with ploughs and harrows and 
the accumulated junk of years, and 
behind them the pig-pens. Gas, 
electricity and mod. cons. were un- 
known quantities. A well of dubious 
character supplied the water, and 
a visitor described the sanitation as 
primitive ; it was indeed. 

All the hotel guests ate alfresco, 
in the orchard, with the hens and 
the ducks and the geese foraging 
under the tables, and an occasional 
cider apple falling into the food ; on 
the rare days when it rained we 
squeezed into a minute salle-a- 
manger, a room that always gave the 
impression of being more full of 
oddments than it really was; for a 
visiting mural artist had at some time 
been given the run of his brush and 
had really let himself go. He had 
‘stood’ a table in one corner and 
placed on it a flower-vase that defied 
all the laws of gravity. (My mother 
insisted on sitting with her back to 
this masterpiece since, she said, she 
would otherwise spend all lunch- 
time popping up to avert disaster.) 
The artist had painted warming-pans 
and hams, and a row of plates on a 
shelf ; he had hung up tankards, fire- 
irons and pictures in gilt frames ; 
candlesticks and cobwebs did not 
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escape his agile imagination. Un- 
fortunately he had ruined the whole 
effect (if you like this form of decora- 
tion) by perpetrating an atrocious 
pun in paint. Six rabbits hung in a 
line ; next to them a pair of tongs. 
All newcomers were asked to count 
the rabbits—lapin un, lapins deux 
. . . and of course stopped at six. 
“No,” would cry the delighted 
questioner, “. . . lapins six, lapins 
sept—les pincettes.” Better men have 
been shot for less. 

Directly we had settled in at the 
hotel it was obvious that if we wished 
to use the car during our holiday we 
must find a blacksmith who was not 
only capable of repairing the spring 
but was also the type of man with 
whom we could strike up a lasting 
friendship. The appalling condition 
of the roads indicated that we should 
be calling on his services with 
frequent and expensive regularity 
throughout the summer. The near- 
est smithy was on the main road. 
To reach it involved a crawl in 
bottom gear up the narrow lane 
scarcely wider than the car, a nearly 
perpendicular tunnel of blackberry- 
bushes and overhanging branches. 
On the hilltop it joined a haphazard 
network of lanes, and one was lucky 
to find the main road at the first 
attempt. Gaining the uplands above 
the valley was like entering another 
world, so different was the flat open 
countryside from the secret valley 
below. Gone were the fences and 
hedges and trees, and one could see 
for mile upon mile across a vast 
patchwork of vivid colours : brilliant 
yellow mustard-fields, the green and 
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blue-green of sugar-beet and kale, 
the warm orange glow of ripening 
corn and the mauves and white of 
clover. Here and there a rectangular 
windbreak of poplar-trees sheltered 
a farmstead, and because there were 
no hedges to prevent the cows from 
straying they were tethered in rows, 
a loop of chain round their horns and 
a long rope pegged into the ground. 

The smithy, set down in the middle 
of nowhere, evidently served the 
outlying farms as parcel-office and 
bus-station, as well as forge, to judge 
from the various posters and placards 
adorning its walls. The smith was a 
delightful man, forever smiling and 
as brawny as his calling demanded. 
Yes, of course he could fix the spring 
for us, he would fasten it so that we 
might use the car until he had made 
a new leaf, but first we must take 
refreshment. Madame his wife came 
out with hot rolls and steaming cups 
of chocolate, neither of which we 
wanted on a warm day, but we felt 
it would be ungracious to refuse. 
While we scalded our lips the local 
bus rattled to a halt. 

“Ah, you must meet this one 
here,” the blacksmith pointed to the 
driver. ‘“ He is a character.” 

This-One-Here’s chief character- 
istics were his total disregard of 
time and timetables and his habit of 
driving his bus while standing up, 
because of the potholes and the 
driver’s wooden seat. 

“Come to greet Les Anglais. 
They lodge with Monsieur X.,” 
called the blacksmith. 

This-One-Here was only too glad 
of an excuse to stretch his legs; he 
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greeted us with the warmth of a life- 
long friend, and his passengers, not 
to be outdone in a show of courtesy, 
all debussed to shake our hands. A 
solitary old lady, who had been left 
sitting rigidly upright ‘ en premiere,’ 
a small compartment like a telephone 
kiosk behind the driver’s seat, awak- 
ing to the fact that she was alone, 
rattled the door-handle impatiently. 
Getting no result, or any co-opera- 
tion from her fellow passengers out- 
side, she suddenly shattered the 
window with one imperious sweep 
of her umbrella. 

“* Nom d’un chien!” yelled This- 
One-Here, rushing to the rescue of 
his bus. “Grand’mére, Grand’ mére, I 


beg of you spare my bus, my liveli- 
hood. Mon Dieu! without my bus 
my wife and the little ones will go 
hungry. Wait while I find the key.” 

He fumbled through all his pockets 


—alas! no key. Grand’mére showed 
signs of starting on the other window. 
This-One-Here, deciding that if any 
more damage were to be inflicted on 
his bread and butter he would do 
it himself, seized the blacksmith’s 
hammer and brought it down with a 
crash on the door-handle. The 
crowd applauded, and This-One- 
Here handed Grand’mére to the 
ground with an old-world grace 
worthy of a Versailles courtier. 
Madame of the forge brought out 
more rolls and chocolate which she 
handed round to the assembled 
company ; the men lighted up black 
pungent cigarettes; the ladies dis- 
posed themselves comfortably on 
the smithy steps or in the bus-shelter 
for a gossip; a carter, bringing two 
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enormous grey draught-horses to be 
shod, joined us, and was duly fortified 
with chocolate and rolls. We looked 
like the tail-end of Derby Day. 

Presently Grand’mére grew restive. 
Did not everybody know the bus was 
half an hour late already and she was 
en route to attend the lying-in of her 
grand-daughter, Ja chére Germaine. 

“Tt will wait,’ remarked This- 
One-Here, his mouth full of hot roll. 
“ All the world knows that Ja chére 
Germaine has had five, all late. The 
new one will be in no hurry if it 
knows that you, Grand’mére, are 
there to receive it.” 

A bawdy retort delivered without 
rancour convulsed the passengers. 
They gathered together their 
bundles ; the wrecked door-handle 
was fixed with a twist of wire, as 
were indeed a great many other 
parts of the bus; the passengers 
clambered on board wishing us fare- 
well and a prosperous holiday. 
Grand’mére waved her umbrella to 
us through the broken window as 
the engine spluttered into life. “ See 
to it that Madame X. feeds you well,” 
she shrilled. 

The smith promised us a new 
spring by the morrow. He thanked 
us for coming and begged us to 
return, assuring us that our presence 
would be an honour to his humble 
home. He really sounded as though 
he meant it—truly the French have 
the most heart-warming charm. On 
the way back to the village we broke 
another spring. 

As we were staying in a French 
hotel- cum - farm it seems hardly 
necessary to say that we lived on the 
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fat of the land. Madame X., red- 
haired, buxom, with a laugh as loud 
and as spontaneous as her husband’s 
roar, worked miracles on the wood- 
burning stove in the dark little den 
that was her kitchen. All the 
produce was home-grown and Mon- 
sieur X. slaughtered his own pigs 
and poultry, the latter by the some- 
what surprising method of beheading 
them with a large pair of garden 
shears. Like Charles I. they ‘ walked 
and talked. . . .” Not for quite half 
an hour perhaps, but it was no rare 
sight to see a decapitated cockerel 
taking a few tottering steps across 
the grass before collapsing. We 


were never permitted to be present 
at pig-killing time, which was prob- 
ably just as well. The nearest I ever 
got to a pig was when I was bitten 
in the leg by an infuriated mother of 
twelve; Monsieur X., after beating 


off the sow, told me, with what I 
thought callous lack of sympathy for 
my hurt, that if I had twelve little 
ones I too would be in an evil temper. 
I have never put his dictum to the 
test. 

At Sunday lunch-time we received 
a bottle of white wine ‘ on the house.’ 
On weekdays we drank home-made 
cider. Although rough sour stuff, it 
was considered less harmful than the 
water from the well, which we knew 
to contain other ingredients besides 
H,O, one being a rusty oil-can 
dropped into the well by Monsieur 
X. The cider-press was kept in a 
coal-cellar, and Monsieur X. was ever 
eager to point out the convenience 
of having a coal-shute down which 
the sacks of apples could be emptied. 
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If the winter supply of fuel was not 
finished before the summer supply of 
apples rattled down the shute, tant 
pis, all was grist to the mill (or press), 
whether apples begrimed with coal- 
dust, or apples scooped into the press 
along with lumps of coal, or, as on 
one occasion I recall, a shovelful of 
apples and two dead mice. 
Cider-making was a summons for 
all shoulders to the wheel. Madame, 
Suzanne the maid of all work, and 
such guests as were not averse to 
manual labour, took up station round 
the press armed with shovels and 
wooden spades ; a carter stood out- 
side at the top of the shute unloading 
and tipping, while Monsieur X. 
remained in the cellar to superintend 
operations. This consisted in shout- 
ing at us all, getting in everybody’s 
way and, with a bit of luck from the 
onlooker’s point of view, standing 
directly in front of the shute when 
the carter was emptying a sack. 
Monsieur X. seldom did any shovel- 
ling himself, explaining that some- 
body had to supervise; he was a 
great believer in division of labour. 
When the press was full and Mon- 
sieur X.’s willing assistants were on 
the verge of being driven to distrac- 
tion by his supervision, the circular 
pressing-stone was lowered into posi- 
tion on a central screw, the lid was 
closed, a long pole inserted through 
the screw and all was in readiness 
to begin the pressing. At this stage 
Pére Edouard was called in to help. 
Pére Edouard was a master of in- 
efficiency. He could be relied upon 
to make a nonsense of whatever job 
he undertook, however simple. It 
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was alleged that one year he had left 
his shovel in the press, thereby 
giving that season’s vintage a queer 
flavour, so he was kept in the back- 
ground out of harm’s way until some 
really easy task needed doing—like 
walking round a preordained circle 
pushing a pole in front of him. Even 
in this he failed. Invariably he 
would start pushing vigorously anti- 
clockwise while Monsieur X., per- 
spiring and blaspheming at the other 
end of the pole, pushed clockwise ; 
then without warning Pére Edouard 
would go into reverse and Monsieur 
X. would fall flat on his face in the 
coal-grit and apple-sludge. 

Pére Edouard’s official status was 
cowman and general unhandyman in 
the yard. He lived in a state of 
indescribable squalor in a hay-loft 
above the cow-byres when he was 
not actually sleeping with the cows. 
He had no teeth, a patois understood 
by few, and an aptitude almost 
amounting to genius for breaking 
the coffee-bean grinder—and he got 
the sack for killing Alice the cow. 
Alice was the pride of Monsieur X.’s 
life (and Pére Edouard’s too for that 
matter). To the lay eye she looked 
no different from any other cow, 
brown and, rather naturally, bovine, 
yet Monsieur X. never tired of sing- 
ing her praises, of running his hand 
down her knobbly back, of extolling 
her prodigious milk yield. In addi- 
tion she was the centre of special 
interest because she was due to have 
her first calf, a circumstance which 
prompted Pére Edouard to forsake 
the comparative comfort of the hay- 
loft to spend his nights in Alice’s 
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stall, metaphorically holding her hoof. 
On the eve of the happy event he 
never left her. Alice was moo-ing 
contentedly to herself, doubtless not 
thinking very profoundly about the 
joys of impending motherhood, when 
Pére Edouard, anxious to cheer his 
darling, decided to give her an extra 
tit-bit. He fed her a whole basketful 
of broad-bean husks. The result was 
immediate and disastrous; Alice’s 
gentle lowing changed to screams of 
pain, Pére Edouard’s voice was raised 
in lamentations, and within a minute 
the din was swelled by murderous 
curses from Monsieur X. By early 
morning the unfortunate Alice was 
dead. Pére Edouard, with his few 
pathetic belongings stuffed into a 
sack, shuffled off up the lane in the 
inhospitable light of dawn to find a 
new hay-loft far removed from Mon- 
sieur X.’s wrath. We never saw or 
heard of him again. 

For all his explosions Monsieur X. 
was kind and generous to a degree. 
“He will never have the riches,” 
Madame would sigh; certainly no 
one in the village went short of food 
if Monsieur X. had it to spare, and I 
am sure he supplied the whole popu- 
lation with cider for no francs a year. 
He had no time for lack of courtesy, 
nor any truck with petty meanness, 
and he was devoted to my mother 
because he recognised in her all the 
attributes he most admired yet lacked 
himself: gentleness and serenity and 
tolerance. He was wont to point 
out her behaviour to recalcitrant 
guests as a goal towards which they 
should strive. 

“ Look at the English lady,” Mon- 
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sieur X. would bawl at them. ‘“‘ Tou- 
jours tranquille—jamais un mot. I ask 
you, why cannot you be like her, why 
cannot you be tranquille too ?” 

Why not, indeed. Tranquillity 
had its home in the valley. Even 
when high winds whipped the sea 
into a frenzy of spume and flattened 
the grass on the cliff-top, the village 
lay snugly cradled in the shelter of 
the hills; the small tributes of 
flowers flourished undisturbed at the 
foot of the village Calvary where the 
peasants knelt each evening on their 
way home from the fields, and the 
fishermen, with creels full, paused to 
give thanks for the day’s catch. As 
a holiday hide-out this quiet friendly 
place was ideal; some people might 
call it dull and uneventful. Therein 
lay its beauty. 

However, it was soon obvious that 
one object of a holiday in France was 
not developing according to plan— 
that my brother and I should improve 
our French. Dividing our time be- 
tween Monsieur X., Madame, the 
farmworkers and the fishermen on 
the beach, we were fluent at ‘a 
language,’ but my father, whose 
command of French was extensive, 
realised after listening scandalised to 
some of our remarks that we did not 
speak ‘French with purity and a 
Parisian accent’; our conversations 
were not likely to send us galloping 
to the top of the class, nor would 
some of our choicer idioms be smiled 
upon in the rarified atmosphere of 
our highly expensive English schools. 
We must be ‘ de-patoised’ at once. 
This decision heralded the advent of 
Mademoiselle into our lives. 
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Mademoiselle was a teacher in a 
Paris school. During the summer 
holidays she stayed with an invalid 
sister in the next village, and she was 
only too glad to augment her meagre 
income by taking us for walks each 
morning from nine o’clock till eleven. 
She was a lady of impeccable gentility 
and refinement (this we did not 
appreciate until we realised that 
‘things you do not talk about’ in 
England do not necessarily fall into 
the same category on the Continent), 
and for a school-teacher, or anyone 
else, she had a quite fantastic dearth 
of conversational gambits. All the 
same she acquired the thankless task 
of tutoring us, principally because 
she spoke no English. My father 
piously hoped that her knowledge of 
Normandy patois was considerably 
less than ours. Whatever the weather 
she always wore a shapeless cardigan. 
I cannot remember ever seeing her 
in a coat or shedding her ‘ woolly ’ ; 
she also owned an inexhaustible 
supply of hand-knitted silk scarves 
of rainbow hues which she wore— 
usually two at a time—twisted tightly 
round her neck like a tourniquet. 
Her colour schemes were nothing if 
not arresting. I think she must have 
grabbed at random from a drawer- 
ful of the things before starting the 
two-and-a-half-mile walk between her 
village and our breakfast-table, where 
she arrived daily, punctually at nine 
o’clock. 

Mademoiselle’s arrival was a sure 
signal for my brother to cut another 
hunk from the yard-long loaf of 
crusty fresh bread, with a view to 
postponing the evil moment, while 
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my mother, kind soul, kept Made- 
moiselle happy with coffee and a 
discussion on the absorbing subject 
of the weather. The weather was 
Mademoiselle’s pet topic. She could 
talk about it for hours, and it was 
instrumental in earning her a nick- 
name. One morning she announced 
to all within earshot—most of the 
guests were still at their breakfast- 
tables, so she had a good audience— 
that owing to an internal chill (com- 
plete with unrepeatable details) and 
the inclement weather, she had been 
forced to wear beneath her dress 
deux chemises. My brother and I 


exploded into our coffee - cups. 
* Deux chemises’ was so nearly like 
her real name, moreover it suited her 
so admirably, that henceforth we 
never called her anything else, al- 
though we were forced to anglicise 
it to avoid hurting her feelings. She 


once asked us what was this strange 
name we called her. It was an 
awkward moment, but my brother 
diplomatically said it was a term of 
endearment. All in all he was not 
far wide of the mark. 

Nevertheless, in spite of our rather 
passive affection for her, our walks 
with Two Chemises were ineffably 
dreary affairs; she strove to imbue 
them with an élan and spirit of joie- 
de-vivre so entirely at variance with 
our own feelings that they were even 
more tedious than if she had lapsed 
into morose silence. Prised away 
from the breakfast-table by brute 
force we set off up the cliff path, our 
butterfly-nets at the reverse, Two 
Chemises’ scarf-end streaming out 
behind her like a banner of hope. 
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Sometimes we inveigled her into 
leaving us free to pursue our favourite 
pastime, butterfly catching, while she 
indulged in hers, collecting wild- 
flowers which she took home to press 
between the leaves of her Bible. In 
the lonely winter evenings in Paris 
the flowers would remind her, she 
said, of all the good times she had 
passed with us. The last half-hour 
of our daily time—woe is me, it felt 
like a life-sentence sometimes—was 
always spent on the beach where, as 
my brother and I silently counted 
the minutes slowly ticking towards 
the hour of our release, I was made 
to count out loud ‘Jes bateaux’ on 
the horizon. I had to go through 
this uninteresting performance every 
morning, so I can only conclude that 
by ten-thirty Two Chemises had 
run out of ideas. Many were the days 
when I could have wished the whole 
of the French fishing-fleet at the 
bottom of the sea—with Two Chem- 
ises on board the flagship. Before 
she sat down on the beach she would 
unwind a scarf, fold it carefully, then 
lower herself on to its inadequate 
protection. I, who spent ninety per 
cent of my day in wet clothes either 
from scuttering over the rocks or 
splashing in the prawn-pools, asked 
her why she did this, and was treated 
to a positively Rabelaisian descrip- 
tion of what would happen to me if I 
persisted in sitting on damp stones. 
She may have deplored some of our 
more colourful patois, but she had 
no inhibitions where bodily ailments 
were concerned. 

I realise now that Two Chemises 
existed bravely in a condition of 
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genteel poverty and the walks with 
us were real highlights in her drab 
life. Dull she may have seemed to 
us, but she gave us much of her 
time, all of her infinite patience and 
a glib command of her native tongue. 
Our efforts to teach her English fell 
on stony ground. In all the years we 
knew her she only mastered ‘ "Ow do 
you do,’ and once when some 
followers of Baden Powell arrived for 
a bathe she pointed to them and said 
triumphantly ‘ Boo Scoot.’ 

We never managed to persuade 
Two Chemises to bathe with us, or 
allow us to go for a swim while in 
her charge. She was adamant in her 
refusals; moreover, at the merest 
hint at a dip in the sea, she would 
launch forth on the dire perils of the 
currents, gloomy prophecies about 
our ultimate fate and a list of bodies 


washed up among the rock-pools 
each season, combined with some 
extremely unpleasant theories on the 
feeding habits of prawns. The 
bathing along that particular stretch 
of coast was notoriously dangerous, 


it is true. The tide raced into the 
narrow bays, great white-topped 
combers pounded up the steep 
shingle beaches, receding with a 
wicked dragging undertow, and it 
was easy for the unwary to be swept 
off their feet and out to sea. Yet 
beyond the breakers it was safe 
enough and we bathed twice a day 
regardless of wind or tides. This 
never failed to excite the horror and 
admiration of the local inhabitants 
who, if they ventured in at all, waited 
for slack water and a sea like a mirror ; 
even then they tied ropes round their 
M 
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waists, the free ends clutched by 
stalwart relatives on the beach. The 
convent girls amused us by bathing 
in what seemed to be their day- 
dresses, tent-like ankle-length gar- 
ments of grey calico. Removing 
their shoes, and their waist-belts, 
which they replaced with ropes, 
they floundered into the shallows 
and wallowed about like a school 
of porpoises stranded by the tide. 
Afterwards they changed in one of 
the bathing-huts from which they 
emerged in a dry ‘ tent ’"—presum- 
ably yesterday’s bathing-dress. Once 
a year we saw the girls in a very 
different guise. On the Feast of the 
Annunciation the Sisters and the 
convent girls headed a procession 
of villagers through a wooded dell 
behind the hotel to a sacred grotto 
farther up the hill. Every participant 
carried a candle-lighted lantern, and 
as the procession wound its way 
slowly through the trees, to the soft 
chanting of ‘ Ave Maria,’ the lanterns 
twinkling and winking in the shadows, 
the ordinary little dell filled with 
ordinary people assumed the ethereal 
beauty of a childhood fairyland. It 
was difficult to reconcile the demure 
white-clad fairies leading the pro- 
cession with the squealing dolphins 
on the beach. 

Because, I suppose, we heard 
French spoken all and every day, we 
developed a preposterous pidgin 
language for our own amusement. 
Whatever the reason, we thought it 
highly diverting. We were so accus- 
tomed to being the sole ‘Anglais’ in 
the village that the possibility never 
occurred to us that somebody who 
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could understand English might be 
listening. A tremendous furore arose 
one morning over the disappearance 
of two small, threadbare scatter-rugs 
from my brother’s bedroom, rugs of 
quite exceptional value according to 
Madame, and of a pattern no longer 
obtainable. Suzanne, accused of 
theft and under sentence of instant 
dismissal, retired howling to her 
attic; Madame threw her checked 
apron over her head and prostrated 
herself in noisest grief across the 
kitchen table, and Monsieur X. 
ramped round his orchard like a 
wounded bull. My mother, deeming 
it politic to steer clear of these soul- 
racking upheavals, shut herself into 
my brother’s bedroom to tidy up, a 
necessary exercise which she per- 
formed at least twice a week, and one 
that invariably ended by the loss of 
something my brother ‘ had kept on 
purpose.” In this instance he lost 
a basin of photographic developer. 
Finding a bowl of dirty brown liquid 
my mother promptly tipped it into 
the gutter of a lean-to roof just 
beneath the window, this being the 
normal depository for all washing- 
water. The brown liquid landed in 
the gutter with a queer muted sound. 
Craning out, my mother was horrified 
to see the missing carpets lodged in 
the angle of the roof, rapidly growing 
dark-brown stains all over them as 
the developer soaked in. My brother 
in the garden heard her call. 
“Vite!” she cried. “ Allez 
quickly! Tell Madame the tapis are 
on the foits,” (to rhyme with quoits), 
“and tell her trés vite parce que I’ve 
poured your developer sur ils.” 
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“* Mon Dieu et petits poissons !”” my 
brother remarked cheerily. “ Quelle 
q une has blundered and she’ll get her 
head chopped off avec les cisseaux de 
Monsieur X.” 

A newly arrived French couple, 
drinking coffee in the orchard, turned 
startled faces in his direction. Later 
that day we met them coming along 
a path through the undergrowth. 
They hesitated when they saw us as 
though they wished to avoid a meet- 
ing, but the blackberry-bushes on 
either side were impenetrable ; there 
was no escape. When we came 
within speaking distance the ‘ French- 
man’ raised his hat politely. 

“Forgive my asking,” he said, 
“but I couldn’t help overhearing 
your conversations this morning. 
I’m consumed with curiosity. Tell 
me, do you always talk like that ?” 

We were more careful after that. 

On the other hand our French as 
taught by Two Chemises proved its 
worth if we were called in to act as 
interpreters between Monsieur X. 
and the very occasional English 
visitors who found their way into the 
valley. None of them ever seemed 
to have progressed beyond the 
‘ plume de ma tante’ stage. At least 
once our timely intervention averted 
a situation with every symptom of a 
budding international incident. An 
English family who spoke little or 
no French had just completed a six- 
day visit, and on presenting his bill 
Monsieur X. courteously hoped they 
had enjoyed their ‘ sejour.’ Uproar 
followed swiftly on the heels of this 
polite hope. Grasping desperately 
but mistakenly at a word which they 
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thought they understood, the guests 
attempted to point out rather sharply 
that six days and not seven was the 
length of their visit. 

“You came for une sejour, n’est ce 
pas?” said Monsieur X., slightly 
bewildered by theirtruculent attitude. 

“No,” insisted the spokesman of 
the party. “ Six jours” they had 
stayed. “ Six jours” they would pay 
for, not one franc more. 

“But you have passed here une 
sejour,” retorted Monsieur X. in a 
louder voice. 

“* Sejour nong, six jours wee,” they 
shouted. And if Monsieur X. 
thought he could cheat them by 
overcharging simply because they 
did not speak French very well, then 
he was much mistaken. 


Monsieur X. blew up. “ What 


foolishness! How is it that anybody 


can be so stupid ? ” he bellowed, the 
last shreds of patience and good 
manners deserting him. “I make 
a politeness and you accuse me, me 
Monsieur X. whom all the world 
knows, of an action most despicable.” 

By the time we were summoned to 
sort matters out the unhappy visitors 
were on the edge of tears and about 
to claim protection from the nearest 
British Consul. Monsieur X.’s blood 
pressure had reached a dangerous 
level. 

If we were not available in crises 
such as these, Monsieur X. roped 
in his brother Monsieur le Curé, an 
English scholar of not very out- 
standing ability, but a past-master 
at pouring oil on troubled waters. 
His confidence in the essential good- 
ness of mankind acted as a balm in 
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the most blustery of circumstances, 
and he could smooth down Monsieur 
X.’s ruffled feelings more effectively 
than anybody else. No two brothers 
could have been more unlike. 
Whereas Monsieur X. was stocky, 
dark and bombastic, Monsieur le 
Curé was fine-drawn, fair of skin 
and gentle voiced. His parishioners 
all earned a livelihood either from 
the land or from the depths of the 
sea, and no man could have been 
better fitted for the care of their 
spiritual and temporal well-being 
than Monsieur le Curé. Half his 
heart was in the open air; in the 
fields and among the fishing-boats. 
A call for help to haul in a boat 
against an adverse tide brought him 
hurrying to the beach; haymaking 
and harvesting saw him first on the 
scene and last to leave. And when 
the fruits of the fields were safely 
gathered in, no one had taken a 
greater hand in the gathering than 
the priest who gave thanks. 

It was Monsieur le Curé who 
introduced us to the art and joys of 
prawning. He also advised us on 
our equipment—rope-soled sandals 
(very necessary, to gain a purchase 
on the slippery, seaweed-covered 
rocks), small coarse-woven nets with 
long handles, and ‘ prodders,’ two- 
foot metal rods to which we attached 
bait or a piece of white rag. Thus 
equipped we sallied forth with 
Monsieur le Curé to try our luck in 
the pools at the turn of the tide, the 
water making secretive whispering 
noises as it swirled and eddied round 
the rocks. Monsieur le Curé 
chuckled to himself while he sought 
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out his prey, quite unmindful of the 
unorthodox figure he cut as he bent 
to his task, his cassock bunched up 
round his middle, his shovel hat 
rakishly on the back of his head. 
Prawning provided us with hours of 
amusement. I shall never forget the 
thrill when, after spending endless 
time in grotesque attitudes, precari- 
ously balanced on seaweed and 
shifting. stones, with our nether 
regions more often than not in the 
water, patience and gentle prodding 
was rewarded by the sight of a pair 
of questing whiskers slowly advancing 
towards us until at length the fat 
owner swam into view and, breath- 
less moment, paused at the edge of 
the net. .. . To Monsieur le Curé 


the greatest delicacy of the pools 
was the small octopus that lurked 
under the rocks, ready to squirt 


black juice at whatever or whoever 
dislodged it. I hated this hideous 
creature with its slimy, snaky tent- 
acles. For one to shoot out from 
some dark hole and coil itself round 
my bare ankles was quite sufficient 
to put me off prawning for the rest 
of the day, but Monsieur le Curé 
would pounce on it with a whoop of 
delight, turn its disgusting bag-like 
body inside-out so that it looked as 
though all its ‘legs’ protruded from 
its mouth, and bundle it away among 
the folds of his cassock. He assured 
us the ‘legs’ were of a taste abso- 
lutely delicious and a delicacy superb. 

Mushrooms and blackberries were 
other ‘bonanzas’ offered up by 
a munificent land. We collected 
basket - loads of mushrooms and 
asked Madame to cook them for us. 
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The first time we did this she flatly 
refused to touch them. Not because, 
as we at first feared, we had offended 
her sensibilities or abilities as .a 
caterer, but because, she insisted, if 
we ate these horrors we would die in 
an agony indescribable—a conten- 
tion strongly supported by a French 
doctor staying in the hotel. He pro- 
duced a book on edible fungi. The 
illustrations displayed every type of 
growth, from the scarlet toadstool 
with white spots to curious and 
obscene shapes growing on trees, 
with the singular exception of the 
common field mushroom we had 
eaten all our lives. Eventually we 
prevailed upon Madame to cook our 
mushrooms for us, but whenever 
we ate them she clucked round us 
like an apprehensive hen. 

The blackberry crop was another 
matter. This we had to eat on the 
hoof, so to speak, pausing to admire 
the view if any villager happened to 
pass by while we were picking and 
eating. No question here of taking 
the fruit back to the hotel. Had we 
done so Madame would have been 
outraged and in all probability Mon- 
sieur X. would have thrown us out. 
Local legend had it that the Crown 
of Thorns was made from black- 
berry branches, and for this reason 
nobody in the district dreamed of 
touching the fruit. My mother 
nearly wept to see such vast quan- 
tities of potential jam going to waste. 

Towards the end of the summer 
our activities were regulated to a 
certain extent by the arrival in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Les Chasseurs,’ 
sportsmen who turned up in dozens 
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each week-end, driving gigs and farm 
carts and elderly motor-cars all 
bristling with guns, and accompanied 
by an extraordinary assortment of 
dogs of mixed parentage. The more 
elite of the dogs bore some faraway 
resemblance to dachshunds, but 
on the whole they were a fusion of 
dog and doormat. (Monsieur X. 
owned two of the elite type, Stop and 
Botard. The third member of his 
kennels was a liver-and-white spaniel 
dog called, for some unaccountable 
reason, Mistinguett.) Les Chasseurs 
were tremendously keen if a trifle 
erratic ; in the heat of the chase they 
were liable to loose off at anything on 
the move, whether fur, feather or 
human being, and we found it more 
prudent to frequent the supposed 
safety of the beach, leaving Les Chas- 
seurs the freedom of the hills. But 
even on the beach life and limb were 
in occasional jeopardy. If the rabbit 
and the bird proved tiresomely 
elusive all day, by evening the ‘ guns ’ 
would line the cliff-top to take pot- 
shots at the seagulls wheeling below 
them. 

When the time came for us to 
say good-bye to Monsieur X. and 
Madame we did so with light hearts, 
secure in the knowledge that we 
would return next year, and the next 
and the next. In all we spent six 
summers in our French holiday 
home. We never lingered in Le 
Havre for longer than it took us to be 
cleared through Customs and have 
litres of ‘essence’ poured into the 
petrol-tank; then we sped (pot- 
holes permitting) along the now 
familiar road to arrive at the hotel 
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in time for breakfast. There 
Madame and Monsieur X. would 
chatter like a pair of starlings round 
our table—the same one each year— 
telling us of all that had happened 
since our last visit. Changes in the 
neighbourhood were few ; life jogged 
along as surely, as immutably as the 
pattern of the seasons. True, one 
year we learnt that the smith’s wife 
had died, so we hurried to the 
smithy to offer our condolences. 
The smith met us with a gigantic 
grin of welcome ; however, when he 
heard the purpose of our visit in a 
trice he became bereavement per- 
sonified. Striking an histrionic pose, 
one hand on his heart, the other 
stretched heavenwards, he declared 
solemnly, “ Mais oui, elle a disparu.” 
As his outstretched hand was point- 
ing straight at his huge forge chimney 
it suggested that the good lady had 
done a sort of Maskelyne and Devant 
act by way of exit, and it rather 
spoilt the dramatic effect. Another 
year we discovered to our horror that 
Monsieur X. had decided to go all 
modern by converting the cow-byre 
into a tea-room, complete with 
garish table-cloths and _ brightly 
painted chairs to attract the week-end 
trade (a grandiose name for the 
farmers and their wives and innumer- 
able small Jean-Pierres and Maries 
out for a Sunday treat). Despite 
these attractions the week-end trade, 
in common with the residents, liked 
to enjoy its meals in the orchard, and 
the cow-byre remained deserted until 
Monsieur X. re-installed the cows. 
But the old order changeth. One 
summer my brother was not with 
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us, so for me much of the magic of 
the valley was dimmed because he 
was not there to share the butterfly 
hunts, or the prawn-pools, or Two 
Chemises’ endless dissertations on 
‘les bateaux’ on the horizon. The 
following winter we received two 
letters of importance. One from 
Two Chemises telling us that her 
sister had died and she herself had 
undergone a serious operation. This 
evoked a full page of the most naus- 
eating details it has ever been my lot 
to read. In consequence she would 
no longer be spending her holidays 
near the village. The other letter 
was a bombshell. It was written by 
Monsieur le Curé on behalf of Mon- 
sieur X., and it informed us that 
Monsieur X. had sold the hotel, that 
he and Madame had gone to live 
with Madame’s family in her native 
Dieppe. The brothers assured us 
the new proprietors were amiable 
and the hotel well appointed, but we 
knew that without Monsieur X. and 
Madame, for us, the hotel would be 
an empty shell. Deep-rooted senti- 
mentality prevented our return. 


Although many years have passed 
since we spent our summers in the 
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village of Bruneval, time has not 
blurred the pictures in my mind, nor 
has it blunted the fine edge of mem- 
ory of those carefree holidays in the 
halcyon days between the wars. 
Unhappily no place, beautiful or 
not, is exempt from the impact of 
war; and Bruneval was all beauty, 
pure fascination. In 1942 the steep 
forbidding beach was the scene of 
a Commando landing; the village 
knew violence and the enemy occu- 
pants of a villa on the cliff-top paid 
the rent of their temporary radar 
station in blood. 

But I prefer to think of Bruneval 
as we knew it, the peace shattered by 
nothing more alarming than the pop- 
pop of Les Chausseurs’ guns and the 
stentorian broadsides of Monsieur 
X. To me the village will ever 
symbolise serenity and contentment, 


the valley a well-loved place filled 
with quiet memories and peopled 
with friendly ghosts: the ghosts of 
Madame, and dear patient Two 
Chemises festooned in scarves and 
bonhomie ; of Monsieur le Curé, of 
the fishermen and the labourers in the 


fields . . . and presiding over all, the 
bellowing, effervescent, kindly shade 
of Monsieur X. himself. 





AMAZON JOURNEY 


BY SIR JOHN LOMAX 


“But I do not want any alligators 
in my flat,” I said. 

The hotel manager (I learnt later 
that he was a graduate of the catering- 
business University of Duffle, Fo.) 
fixed me with a well-mixed business 
glare—impatience, disdain and pity. 

“ Not a flat, sir, a suite. And the 
alligator is for the veranda—in the 
rock-pool. Of course we can arrange 
for palm-trees, a bamboo penthouse, 
native thatched, and a macaw, two 
healthy monkeys, an ant-eater and a 
toucan. They can be installed in ten 
minutes and without extra charge. 
And for proper emulation value,” he 
added, “‘ very important American— 
Mister Jasmin O. Pogg—and his wife 
had this suite last week. Turtles and 
Ibis grygratans in the rock-pool. 
Very important man—President of 
Deodorants Congress.” 

I registered awe. 

“Here is the lounge, sir.” His 
voice was reverent now. “ And there 
is the air-conditioner.” 

It was a large oblong room, sur- 
rounded by a broad veranda. Along 
one side was a bar, complete with 
brass rail and leather-covered high 
chairs. It was built into a vast 
baronial-style fireplace done in imita- 
tion masonry blocks, alternate pink 
and white. The furnishings were to 
match—settee, card-table, chairs all 


rough-hewn with upholstery in light- 
coloured morocco. Glasses, ash-tray 
and an unopened pack of canasta 
cards lay on the glass-topped table. 

“ Very nice,” I said, “ but it’s too 
large for only one. Besides, it’s too 
dear. How much precisely ? ” 

The manager hesitated, calculating. 

“In your money,” he announced, 
pity predominating, “it would be 
twenty-one sterlings a day. A little 
more or less.” 

He switched on the air-conditioner 

and the temperature fell with a loud 
roar. 
I sneaked towards the veranda. 
It was, in fact, the roof: only six 
floors, but it seemed to tower over 
the scene like a candle in a naughty 
world. 

The air was warm, and full. It 
was air you noticed. It did something 
to the nostrils: it was there in the 
lungs, you could feel it. I sniffed it 
wonderingly. I thought it must be 
the dioxide of plant exhalation. 
Three million square miles of plants. 
It was stimulating and soothing at the 
same time. 

Below were the red-roofed houses 
and wide streets: glowing paths of 
green tree-tops and twinkling lights. 
The gardens of paler green, and 
mosaic pavements. Then the river: 
bluish-black, with a gleam of faint 
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moonlight through the haze. To 
the left and right the town ceased 
after a few squares and the forest 
gradually took its place, extending 
in an ever-darkening line towards 
the horizon. 

“The suite is too de luxe for my 
pocket,” I said. “ I’m not an impor- 
tant American, merely an English 
traveller. Will you show me one of 
your ordinary rooms ? ” 

The manager joined me. His 
manner seemed more human now. 

“It’s a beautiful view, senhor,”’ 
he began. I will show you... .” 

“Yes, beautiful,” I interrupted. 
“ But the air here. What is it about 
the air?” 

“It’s the forest, sir,” he answered. 
“‘ Thousands of miles in every direc- 
tion, trees, plants and vegetation 
everywhere. They add substance 
and savour to the air, especially at 


night. But few of our guests notice 


that. 
sir?” 

“ Well,” I said, “I come from 
over the Andes, where the air is thin. 
Perhaps we learn to notice the differ- 
ence between one atmosphere and 
another.” 

“You are surely not going up the 
river to your home in the Andes ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” I said, “by the 
Madeira and Marmore. Porto Velho, 
you know.” 

“What imprudence!” He really 
seemed shocked. “I don’t advise it. 
Those rivers are very unhealthy. 
Malaria, dysentery, typhoid, yellow 
fever, everything. You must take 
bottled water. Porto Velho is very 


What makes you think of it, 


bad.” He shook his head. ‘“ You 
have a mosquito-net?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“ Well, no,” I said, “‘ you see, I’m 
just travelling through.” 

“* What folly!” he gasped. “ You 
will get terrible infections. The 
delays are certain, schedules very 
uncertain, and no airline beyond 
Porto Velho.” 

“* My plan,” I said, “ is to continue 
the journey from there by railway to 
the River Marmore.” 

“That’s even worse than the 
Madeira,” he replied. “I don’t 
advise it. Really not, sir. Much 
better would be to go by air to 
Iquitos, then by air to Lima.” 

“Perhaps.” I said. “All my 
friends tell me the same, but, you 
see, I have booked a seat for to- 
morrow’s plane. I couldn’t change 
now. Besides, I want to see the 
Madeira-Marmore Railway—it was 
built by my countrymen.” 

The manager looked doubtful. 

“You will find the journey most 
uncomfortable. I don’t advise it at 
all.”’ 

He began to switch off lights, air- 
conditioner and other gadgets. 

“There is a vacant room on the 
third floor,” he told me gloomily. 

The lift-boy stepped aside smartly 
as we entered the cage. The door 
closed, the boy pressed several 
buttons: there was a sudden roar 
and blast of air overhead. “‘ My 
God!” I yelled, but nobody heard ; 
for as the lift began to move a blast 
of music blared from all sides. Being 
anti-musical, I was badly shaken. 
The dreadful noise of the vertical 
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gale hardly drowned the scream of 
*O sole mio.’ The approving smiles 
of the lift-boy and manager told me 
that something special and modern 
was going on, so I contrived an 
appreciative grin, helped out with 
gestures of surprise and pleasure. 
With a mental prayer that the stair- 
case would not be fitted with electric 
substitutes for typhoon or opera, I 
stepped hastily out of the lift and 
followed the manager to the vacant 
room. It was a comfortable apart- 
ment, glowing with the warm evening 
air. I looked round and sighed 
quietly: it seemed peaceful and 
quiet. Then the manager touched 
a button and an enormous four-foot 
fan began to revolve with a slow 
roar of movement and a blast of 
swift air. Conversation was impos- 


sible, but I managed to convey the 
impression that I would gladly pass 


the night in this room. The manager 
withdrew and left me to my own 
devices, the first of which was to 
silence for the night the artificial 
hurricane. 


It was still dark and the rain was 
falling when the passengers reached 
the airport at the departure hour, or 
rather a few minutes before, to give 
the staff a moment or two to check 
the tickets. 

Just about dawn the air stevedore 
appeared and, finding the luggage 
already stacked by the passengers on 
the tarmac, set about collecting tips. 
Then an air-line cook arrived and 
half an hour later the passengers and 
their relatives began to buy little cups 
of coffee. It was full daylight when 
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the airport officials marched in 
briskly and, after a few cups of coffee, 
began checking tickets, luggage 
receipts and passports with the 
feverish concentration due to a 
serious matter of procedure which 
had not been attended to since the 
previous evening. An hour later the 
air crew bustled in, swallowed a 
few drinks of coffee and let it be 
known that getting a plane away was 
a serious matter not to be trifled 
with by tardy passengers. It was 
still raining. 

The passengers, soon stowed here 
and there in the amazing nooks and 
crannies of the Catalina Amphibian, 
were about equally divided between 
men, women and children. The 
toddlers and their mothers made an 
attractive group, dressed in what in 
England would be party array: 
bright colours, all apparently new, 
but somehow too festive for air 
travel, I thought. The men, in 
contrast, were the reverse: all untidy 
with open necks, and carrying their 
coats. They were not remarkable. 
A couple were obviously students ; 
one or two probably travelling sales- 
men, including a fat young man, 
sweating heavily, who sat beside me. 
As we took off the fat young man 
called the steward and demanded 
food. 

He was soon munching content- 
edly. I gazed out of the tiny 
window. Below stretched miles of 
green. Fertility, I thought, in its 
most unrestrained mood. How odd 
that one should have been wrong for 
so long—the more fertility, the better. 
A delusion. In fact, a little of it is 
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all that mankind can cope with. 
When, as here, everything grew 
madly and at once, it was too much. 
This green paradise was also a human 
wilderness. 

The fat man tapped me on the arm. 

“The senhor has not eaten all his 
breakfast,” he began expectantly. 
He indicated the neat carton before 
me half full of fruit, cold ham, rolls 
and butter. 

“No,” I said, “ I have no appetite 
this morning. I am admiring your 
beautiful country. Perhaps you could 
eat it for me—not to annoy the 
steward, who is so sympathetic. Is 
it to your taste, the breakfast ? ” 

“Tt is,” said the fat man. He 
grabbed the carton and began to eat, 
his face dripping sweat with the 
exertion of his champing jaws. 

“ The scenery here is a ruin,” he 
observed. “All this selva serves us 
for nothing. Has the senhor visited 
Sao Paolo? Sao Paolo, that is 
fantastic.” 

The Catalina was now crossing the 
main stream of the Amazon, flying at 
a few hundred feet between the low 
cloud and the brown expanse of the 
river. Soon we were again over the 
forest: a deep green area of tall 
trees, with minor rivulets spreading 
out like the veins of a leaf, and 
chocolate-coloured banks, and here 
and there a carpet of grassland or 
perhaps a reedy swamp. There were 
no pathways, buildings, huts, animals, 
cultivation, or other signs of habita- 
tion, though they would easily have 
been visible as the aircraft banked 
low over the tree-tops. 

Soon another broad river appeared 


across the route and, on reaching 
it, there came into view a group 
of tin-roofed buildings along the 
bank. 

Just off this tiny settlement the 
Catalina came gently down on the 
broad river. Presently a couple of 
young men came alongside in a canoe 
with an outboard motor. Mails and 
newspapers were handed over and a 
few packages taken in. Then the 
motor was revved up and the plane 
took off for the next river settlement, 
where the process was repeated. 

The third settlement was larger, 
and a power-launch came off with a 
substantial load and another passen- 
ger or two. 

The take-off run this time was not 
so smooth. As the old machine 
gathered speed one engine began to 
eject oil in an alarming manner. 
Something was adrift. The pilot 
stopped the motors and, after a short 
consultation, the passengers were 
told that a halt would be necessary to 
repair the engine. That would take 
an hour at least: meanwhile they 
could stretch their legs ashore. 

“In this heat I would abhor to 
stretch my legs,” said the fat man 
to the steward. 

“The captain wishes that all the 
passengers leave the ship whilst the 
repairs are made,” replied the stew- 
ard. “ For that reason I am taking 
all the lunch-baskets ashore, where 
they will be served to the senhor’s per- 
fect convenience. But,” he added, 
“perhaps the captain would not 
mind if one or two stayed, though 
there would be no lunch, of course.” 

At this announcement, the children, 
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who had been listening intently, 
began a united chorus. 

“Mama, mama. I want to go 
ashore and eat lunch out of a basket. 
Oh, mama, can I have a basket to eat 
out of ? I don’t want to sit here. 
I want to eat from a basket.” In the 
end the attractions of food silenced 
the objectors and one and all, led 
by the fat man, trooped into the 
launch. 

The leaking, chugging boat came 
alongside the landing-stage, a wooden 
kiosk arrangement on a platform 
with rustic seats and steps leading 
up the high river-bank. It reminded 
me of a favourite Thames-side inn. 

The rain had stopped, but the sun 
was hidden by thick cloud. This was 
not at all what had been told about 
the Madeira River. But for the 
yellow-brown water, it might have 
been any countryside stopping-place 
—neat, green and placid. 

The children landed with a rush : 
in their party dresses they still looked 
extraordinarily neat and smart. 

Soon the passengers were ashore 
and were beginning to seat them- 
selves along the rustic benches. Less 
than five minutes later, one of the 
boys let out a yelp and jumped to his 
feet, clutching his behind. A little 
red ant had bitten him, and the swift 
removal of his pants showed a goodly 
score of the insects crawling over his 
anatomy. In a moment the party 
was on its feet, groping frantically 
after the voracious creatures. Those 
who escaped laughed at the others : 
the fat man hauled up his trouser- 
legs and began to pick off ants to the 
accompaniment of loud curses. After 


a few moments of this lively scene, the 
whole party fled up the steps lead- 
ing to the village main street which 
crowned the high river-bank. 

Along the bank ran a grassy 
rampart. Here and there a spreading 
tree gave shelter from the sun and 
formed a sort of outdoor arbour. 
There was one to correspond to each 
building along the river. Where the 
houses ended, on a low bluff, stood 
the church with its flight of stone 
steps. Beyond lay the village square, 
a grass-covered expanse with gravel 
walks and a concrete bandstand. The 
square was enclosed by the village 
buildings, whose simple fagade com- 
pleted and harmonised with the 
general air of brightmess, order and 
simplicity. A second street of grass, 
parallel to the main street, completed 
the built-up area. At either end of 
the village a swampy valley carried 
a stream to the main river. Beyond 
and all round lay the endless forest. 

While I made a small exploration 
of the town, the passengers contented 
themselves with a shorter tour. At 
the top of the steps they found a café 
with its outdoor kiosk: here they 
piled their hand-luggage and settled 
themselves to eat and drink until 
lunch should be served. 

An hour later the steward arrived 
with the lunch-baskets. It was not 
yet midday, but with one accord the 
passengers settled down to a more 
ample feast—cold steak, chicken, 
salad, ham, fruit-pies, cake, rolls and 
butter, and fruit. The children were 
wildly excited with their large white 
cartons of food, paper cups, card- 
board plates, and doll’s-house wooden 
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spoons. They set to with squeaks of 
joy. Their elders—men and women 
discreetly separated into groups—ate 
stolidly, missing not a bite, nor 
pausing in their talk in which all took 
part and nobody listened. 

After an hour of steady eating and 
chatter, the steward appeared and 
announced that the engine was 
repaired and the plane would start 
immediately. 

The second attempt to take-off was 
very much like the first. The motors 
roared up to full throttle, but when 
we were half air-borne, the port 
engine began to spray oil in all 
directions and the heavy machine 
sank back on the water with un- 
pleasant suddenness. 

“No good, senhores,” said the 
young pilot, emerging from the for- 
ward cabin with a grin, and he began 
to make handsome apologies to the 
passengers. He must radio back to 
Manaos for instructions : meanwhile 
everything must be off-loaded. No- 
body should be alarmed. With that 
he re-entered, and with his remaining 
engine taxi’d to the bank at the 
mouth of a small stream just below 
the town. 

It was raining again as the passen- 
gers landed, and the high river-bank 
was none too easy to climb, but after 
a struggle all were hoisted up and had 
begun their trudge towards the town. 
The path lay along a swampy valley 
beside a stream bordered by high 
reeds with plenty of thick mud 
underfoot. 

The walk was far from agreeable : 
for the women it must have been 
most unpleasant. Rain, heat, mud 
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and wandering children are a com- 
bination to try even the sweetest femi- 
nine temper. But there was no grum- 
bling—the children evidently thought 
it a new and special form of enter- 
tainment. The little boys screamed 
happy comment to each other; the 
little girls dutifully helped their 
mothers along the slippery path. 
All together they trooped into the 
town and arrived at the air-line office 
hut in surprisingly good condition. 
I noticed that not only their cheerful 
smiles were intact, but miraculously 
their party dresses seemed little 
disturbed. The men growled and 
cursed. 

The company office was crowded, 
untidy and hot. It was also the scene 
of an energetic game spontane- 
ously organised and keenly played by 
the children, who formed a couple 
of competing teams — mostly boys 
against girls. The object of the 
game was not obvious: movement 
and sound seemed to be its chief 
essentials. Among the grown-ups 
two or three groups were soon formed 
for purposes of non-stop conver- 
sation. The inevitable airways clerk 
was typing the usual passenger-lists. 
At intervals the radio operator was 
calling the various Amazon airports 
and receiving-stations : between his 
efforts the musical programme blared 
forth. Outside it was raining. Two 
hundred yards away in the village 
square was the bandstand. I slipped 
out and made for this quiet spot. 

The square was a brilliant green 
expanse, with gravel walks and here 
and there a cluster of palm-trees. 
Half a dozen cows were grazing 
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contentedly on the lush savannah 
grass. It was hard to believe that 
this gentle scene was just about the 
centre of a forest of endless dimen- 
sions and a most evil reputation. 

I sat and read until the sun came 
out and the rain stopped. Then I 
went for a stroll round the square 
and along the river-banks. It was hot 
and steamy, and every direction 
seemed to lead to a swamp or a steep 
bank. An hour of this and I went 
back to the bandstand. 

My solitary refuge was now oc- 
cupied. There were three young 
ladies and two or three children. I 
said “ Good afternoon” and raised 
my hat: the ladies replied, the chil- 
dren stared, and when I sat down and 
opened my book, they formed a small 
circle round me and stared harder. 
Then one said, “ Good afternoon, 


senhoras,” imitating my rather Span- 
ish than Portuguese accent. They all 
began to giggle. 

“Don’t molest the senhor,” said 
one of the ladies. 


“ But, mama,” whispered the 
small boy, “he said ‘Good afternoon, 
senhoras’ thus.” 

They all began to squeak “ Good 
afternoon, senhoras,” and suddenly 
the joke became overwhelming and 
they screamed with delight, dancing 
ecstatically round the small concrete 
bandstand. The two younger ladies 
joined in the joke and soon the whole 
group was giggling, though the elder 
lady tried hard to keep her dignity. 
It was not easy with the excited 
children and choking couple at 
her side, so to help her out, I 
produced a bar of chocolate from 


my haversack and began to hand 
it round. 

The giggling suddenly stopped. 
The children were solemn again, 
staring, their black eyes goggling 
with curiosity. They took the choco- 
late to show their mother. I passed 
the chocolate round to the three 
ladies, who politely took each a piece. 
All three were attractive: masses of 
black hair; black eyes, clear and 
sparkling ; light skin of warm tex- 
ture ; well dressed in brilliant colours 
and nicely shod; all with the same 
garden-party air, which seems the 
aim and possession of all Brazilian 
women. 

“Your children are pretty, sen- 
hora. You must be their mother ?” 
I asked. 

The three girls looked a bit 
startled, perhaps not grasping the 
question in my half-Spanish accent. 

The children squeaked with joy. 

“ The funny senhor says is she our 
mother. Oh, oh, oh, what a thing!” 

“Well, and is she?” I asked. 
“ Tell me, young one.” 

“* She is,” gurgled the eldest child 
with a convulsion of mirth. 

The ice being thus broken, the 
children began to talk, or rather, to 
ask questions. 

“* Tell me one thing,” began a little 
girl, “‘ are you a priest, senhor ?” 

“No, little fat one,” I said, 
“not a priest. Why should you 
think it?” 

The children began to giggle, and 
began a rapid fire of talk among 
themselves, the gist of which I 
could not follow. 

“‘ They think you must be a priest 
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because all afternoon you read from 
a book,” explained the mother. 

“In my country we all read books ; 
and to sit in the sun is a luxury, 
because it is cold there,” I said. 

“Cold to sit in the sun! What 
a silliness!” remarked a little boy 
gravely, and the little girls took up 
the chorus in a sort of chant with 
choking giggles. ‘‘ Oh, oh, oh, cold 
to sit in the sun.” 

“We read books here, of course,” 
said one of the young ladies, “ but 
sit in the sun we never do. Of what 
country are you, senhor ?” 

“Only priests read books,” said 
the small boy firmly. 

The conversation wandered in all 
directions from this point. It was 


limited by my uncertain touch with 
Portuguese grammar and, even more, 
by the girls’ lack of interest in any 


subject beyond the scope of their 
experience—which was confined to a 
little corner of Brazil. Their idea of 
the outside world was formed largely 
from the cinema. England was 
foggy: France was elegant: the 
United States was rich, powerful, and 
run by Chicago gangsters. Manaos 
was their metropolis. Sao Paolo was 
the formidable background of every- 
thing that could be bought, sold, 
manufactured, printed or imagined. 

The talk came to an end with the 
arrival of the steward. He was hot 
but cheerful, and his dark handsome 
face was one large smile. 

“ By radio,” he announced, “ the 
captain is told that the relief plane 
will arrive tomorrow. Tonight it is 
too late. The captain apologises on 
behalf of the company. Such a delay 


is never known on this service.” His 
black eyes twinkled. “‘ We have 
arranged for the passengers to sleep 
in the convent tonight. Everybody 
will be quite comfortable. Tonight 
the distinguished senhor will dine 
with the captain and crew. It will 
be very comfortable. The mother 
superior is very capable, and her cook 
is excellent.” 

The dinner was indeed excellent, 
and satisfying too, if you need that 
much food. There was an immense 
bowl of soup, thick with rice, ocher, 
chicken gravy, hot peppers and sweet 
potatoes. There was a cauldron of 
taglierini with ground-up red pepper 
and a dish of cheese to sprinkle on it. 
For serious eating, there were thick 
layers of steak and masses of yucca, 
covered with fried eggs, and mandioc 
to sprinkle on it. There were various 
dishes of vegetables, notably palmetto 
stalks, succulent and tender as aspar- 
agus. Afterwards there was fresh 
pineapple with thick juice; and to 
finish, membrillo—fruit jam pressed 
into a hard cake—with cheese. The 
bread was wholesome, dark and sour 
yeasted, and the butter, white and 
crisp. Coffee was served after the 
wine and beer. For me the mother 
superior prepared a glass of fresh 
coconut-milk. The water, she ex- 
plained, was good if you were accus- 
tomed to it: if not, it gave you 
dysentery. 

The captain and his co-pilot were 
tall, slim young men: both had light 
hair and complexions. They wore 
their uniforms with an air that might 
easily have made them inconspicuous 
in any Royal Air Force mess. The 
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mechanic, wireless-operator and stew- 
ard were small, dark men. Though 
they had all spent the afternoon 
struggling with a dead engine, beside 
a muddy river-bank, in the steamy 
heat of the tropics, they looked neat 
and cool. Especially they showed no 
sign of the tortures which are sup- 
posed to afflict the traveller in these 
parts—the ‘Green Hell’ of the 
travelogue writer. 

The dinner was served on the 
ground floor of the convent—a newly 
built establishment, combining a 
residence, school and hospital. 

The class-rooms were arranged on 
three storeys with wide verandas open 
to the air. It was spotless, and well 
designed for such a climate. The 
class-rooms were screened against 
mosquitoes, flies, bats, flying cock- 
roaches and other mobile fauna, of 
which there was plenty. On the 
verandas of the first two storeys 
hammocks had been hung for the 
passengers : men below and women 
and children above. At the end of 
each long veranda were lavatories and 
bathrooms. The mother superior 
showed me round with just pride: 
it was all of her own contriving, 
though the Brazilian Government had 
provided the money. 

To sleep comfortably in a hammock 
requires practice : the elliptical pos- 
ture is unusual ; the slightest move- 
ment produces a counter-movement 
—the swinging variety is soothing, but 
the constant fore-and-aft jerks are 
quite the reverse ; too much gravity 
becomes a bore. In an open building 
beside a tropical river there are other 
diversions. The deep blue of the sky 


is soothing to the eyes. The croaking 
of the frogs and the hum of the forest 
night-life is a calming aria, monoto- 
nous, but remote as the glitter of the 
starlight. It is no hindrance to sleep. 

The disturbance which woke me 
was of a different order. The sun 
was streaming into the veranda: it 
was full daylight and there were 
human noises beside my hammock. 

“ Look quickly, how stupidly the 
foreign senhor lies in his hammock ! ” 
whispered an excited voice. 

“‘ Have you no shame, uneducated 
boy, to look at people in their sleep ? 
Come away!” hissed another voice. 

“Here is his book on the floor. 
How odd to have a book near him 
when he sleeps.” Another strangled 
comment was interrupted by sounds 
of picking up a book and the impact 
of small bodies in a scuffle. I opened 
my eyes. 

A small girl with a red face and 
an alarmed look was trying to wrest 
a book from a determined small boy. 
Looking on with shocked expressions 
was a group of eight- and ten-year- 
olds and a few toddlers. 

I sat up unsteadily. 

“ Why do you wear green pyjamas, 
senhor ? ” asked a little girl. 

I yawned. 

“ Why,” I said, “ to frighten away 
the onzas (forest puma). They don’t 
like green colour. These forests are 
full of onzas, and they like fat little 
girls for their breakfast.” 

The girl grinned and tossed her 
head. 

“Do the onzas eat little boys ?” 
stammered a toddler. 

“For sure, they never eat little 
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boys in pink trousers like yours. Be 
sure you keep them clean.” 

The children all began to talk at 
once. 

“Will the onza eat me, senhor ? 
Eat me? Eat?” 

“ Well, no,” I said, “‘ perhaps not, 
if you run away and leave me to 
dress.” 

“Yes, senhor,” said a bigger boy, 
“ that is right. The captain sent us 
to tell you that we shall leave very 
soon.” 

When I reached the lower hall, the 
mother superior was waiting with 
rolls and coffee. She sat beside me 
while I ate to give me the news. She 
seemed surprised that I had passed a 
good night. The other passengers 


had not been so lucky. They com- 
plained bitterly of the insects: they 
had not slept at all. They were in a 


bad temper, and there was no news of 
the relief plane. 

It rained all morning, so I hid 
myself in a class-room with a type- 
writer. From the window I could see 
the square and the airport office 
where the passengers were standing 
about in groups with their suit-cases 
ready, listening hopefully to the radio 
reports. The weather reports were all 
bad. By midday their thoughts 
turned towards food. They sat round 
a small table and ate solidly until the 
last steak and grain of mandioc flour 
had disappeared. 

In the afternoon the weather 
cleared and word came through that 
the relief plane would arrive the 
following day. 

I spent the afternoon strolling along 
the river-bank from one swampy 
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valley to the other. Then I resorted 
to the bandstand with a book. 

Towards dusk the three young 
beauties returned. This time they 
were really fortified with questions. 

Was it true that all the English had 
been starving ? 

Were the Labour Party communists 
in disguise ? 

Would there soon be an atomic 
war ? 

What did English women wear ? 

How thick was the London fog ? 

Where was I going, and why ? 

Were the English—French—Amer- 
ican—womien more smart than the 
Brazilian ? 

Every question led to a discussion 
which soon got out of the scope of 
their experience, bounded by a river 
and a forest. It was like trying to 
explain the twentieth century to the 
seventeenth. 

As the evening drew on, the village 
began its weekly promenade round 
and round the square. The lights of 
the golden light-globes—a weekly 
treat—shed a gentle glow upon the 
brilliant greenof thegrass. Overhead, 
the blue sky deepened until the very 
atmosphere was dyed to a soft cobalt 
light. A cool air rustled the palms 
and the taller trees beyond. The 
church in the corner of the square 
was brilliantly lit, and from its open 
windows the calm music of the Mass 
blended with the orchestra of the 
breeze and the forest sounds. 

The following morning was vile. 
The passengers had passed another 
disturbed night. Most had painful 
swellings, scars and itches. Moreover, 
it was Christmas Eve, and many were 
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travelling to pass the holidays with 
their friends or returning home for 
the celebrations. The atmosphere in 
the air-company offices—hot, sticky 
and damp in any case—was charged 
with tension as they sat around 
waiting for news of the plane. 

Until midday rumours and counter- 
rumours succeeded each other, all 
duly relayed to me by the children, 
who had taken me under their special 
protection, assuming apparently that 
anybody who spoke the mother 
tongue so badly must be fairly 
helpless. 

About midday word came from 
Manaos that the relief plane was there 
waiting for an improvement in the 
weather to take off. This was not 
encouraging ; for the clouds were 
practically down to river level and the 
rain fell in torrents. 

Lunch was a gloomy meal, heavy 
with masses of food and general 
depression ; but soon afterwards the 
sky began to clear. By three o’clock 
the clouds had gone, and an hour 
later the plane arrived. With wild 
jubilation the passengers crowded 
into the launch. 

I ransacked my luggage for a 
present for the mother superior and 
found a bottle of English lavender- 
water. This idea added to the 
passengers’ glee. Were not the 
English obviously mad to think of 
giving perfume to a nun? They 
roared and giggled, and on this happy 
note we took off westwards. 


Flying through the first glow of 
sunset the Catalina reached Porto 
Velho in the dusk. At the airport the 


Governor met me with his car. 
There was just time for a quick 
tour of the neat little town and its 
outskirts. 

To English and Americans, as well 
as to the Brazilians, Porto Velho is 
of historical interest as the starting- 
point of the Madeira-Marmore Rail- 
way : one of the more romantic ven- 
tures in the history of tropical 

This unlucky enterprise was the 
outcome of a pioneer venture by a 
young American Naval officer who 
explored these remote regions in the 
late seventies of the last century. 
Finding the rapids at the confluence 
of the two rivers a barrier to navi- 
gation, he projected a railway to 
short-circuit them and thus give easy 
access to the rich rubber-lands of 
Eastern Bolivia. 

The idea was carried to the point 
of reality by a famous American 
engineer, Colonel Church, who nego- 
tiated concessions with the Bolivian 
and Brazilian Governments. Having 
floated a public company, he con- 
trived, after incredible hardships and 
adventures, to get the work started. 

Misfortunes beset the enterprise 
from the outset. Their follow-up 
expedition was shipwrecked ; their 
labour force staged a dangerous 
mutiny; and their numbers were 
decimated by yellow-fever. Finally 
their money ran out and the work had 
to be abandoned. Nevertheless, they 
achieved a miracle of pioneering con- 
struction, and to this day an associ- 
ation exists in Philadelphia to com- 
memorate their heroic struggles. 

The railway was eventually fin- 
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ished by a London group, but these 
also suffered from the climate, short- 
age of labour, and financial troubles. 
Worst of all, the rubber boom began 
to subside just when the line was 
completed, and through flow of 
Amazon traffic gradually diminished. 
The end came about 1930, when 
finances failed completely: the line 
had to be abandoned. 

Ten years later the Brazilian 
Government decided to re-open it. 
The task was not easy; for the 
forest, which spreads like a neglected 
epidemic in these parts, had com- 
pletely engulfed the permanent way. 
Now it is cleared, and a limited 
service is run. 

This, and much besides, the 
Governor told me. His district— 
Guapore—is now a Territory, not a 
State, and as such is under the direct 
control of the Central Government. 

Its population consists of twenty 
thousand settlers, and about twice 
as many Indians. It yielded forest 
products, mostly Brazil nuts, and 
rubber. Development is still in its 
beginnings, but the foundations are 
being well and truly laid. 

The two small towns of the Terri- 
tory are models of the kind, neat and 
orderly—in spite of the many handi- 
caps. Not so long ago this area was 
thought of as a lethal land of disease 
and pests, half swallowed by the 
untamable forest. To judge by its 
Governor, it is now well on the way 
to enjoying a very different reputa- 
tion. In Guapore the days of tropical 
lethargy and stagnation are over. An 
engineer, a soldier and an administra- 
tor with a gift for calm planning, the 
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Governor has all the qualities to cope 
with this last remaining area of 
stronghold of 


nature’s obstinate 
wilderness. 

Not the least of the Territory’s 
problems are the Indians. Indeed, 
Brazil and her Amazon neighbours 
are facing a major native ‘ problem.’ 
The Brazilian method is simple and 
unique. Its theory and practice are 
atone. They hold that wherever the 
Indian lives or wanders, that is his 
own land to do what he likes with, and 
to live as he chooses. If whites, in the 
engaging search of progress, come 
across him, they must give way with- 
out discussion. They must never be 
his rivals. Where the Indian roams 
his wish must be law, and his way of 
life paramount. Thus if—as often 
happens—the Indian’s first reaction 
to meeting a white man is a volley of 
arrows, well and good: that is his 
habit, his social method, a right 
which is not to be questioned or 
resisted. If, in defending himself, the 
white man uses fire-arms, that is an 
assault: and if the Indian should be 
killed, the one who fires is guilty of 
murder. That is the law and prac- 
tice in Brazil, and there is no non- 
sense about it. But, all the same, 
it poses a pretty problem for the 
Governor of Guapore. 

For example, in the remote interior 
of Guapore diamonds have been 
found. The Territory needs revenue, 
and the Governor would like to have 
the diamond rivers thoroughly ex- 
plored. Perhaps they will be some 
day, but only when the good will of 
the Indians has been arranged, after 
an elaborate diplomatic process which 
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involves the education of stray Indian 
children, who are being trained to act 
as intermediaries. 

My host offered me his private 
plane for the next stage of my trip 
to the Bolivian frontier. By that 
means it would take an hour, he 
explained, whereas by railcar over 
the line it would take at least twelve 
hours, perhaps more. Also, the rail- 
way was a bit uncertain. It would 
be hot, with plenty of mosquitoes. 
Then there were always the Indians to 
cause delay. They had shot a white 
boy full of arrows within a few metres 
of the line only the week before. 
Against Indians he could offer no 
guarantee. He would send a police- 
man, but, of course, unarmed. He 
recommended the plane. I chose the 
railway. On that decision we went to 
dinner. 

The Governor’s house was some- 
thing to envy. In the first place, it 
held a nicely balanced family—a son 
and daughter, healthy, handsome and 
intelligent youngsters. There was no 
ceremony, but plenty of friendliness 
and hospitality. Then, the house was 
a menagerie of strange pets. There 
was a monkey who rode jockey on the 
dog. There were brilliant forest 
birds and an incredible array of small 
aminals, not one of which I had ever 
heard of, or even seen in a picture- 
book. 

It was Christmas Eve, and I was 
bidden to dine. The food was too 
unusual to describe, but the main 
dish was mutun, or forest turkey, and 
all of it was excellent. The conversa- 
tion was a bit shy, but good, in tune 
with the fare. I thoroughly enjoyed 


the good food, good company and 
solid comfort, all of it apparently 
organised, without effort, in the 
exact middle of the world’s wildest 
forest. 

The next day, at an early hour, a 
railcar was waiting for me at the 
station. Drawn up beside it was my 
escort: firstly the local director of 
statistics, a genial and erudite profes- 
sor, who turned out to be informed 
on all subjects, including the vast 
botany of the region, which must be 
one of the world’s richest store of 
flowers, known and unknown. There 
was a policeman, unarmed, but com- 
petent-looking. And lastly, a hand- 
some young lady who was visiting 
relatives at the other end of the line. 

Almost upon leaving the station 
the railway followed a green carpet 
of clearing—brilliant, and seemingly 
hand-mown, running between a wall 
of forest on either side. The green 
pathway ran thus for some two 
hundred miles, through an endless 
Kew Gardens tropical conservatory. 

The trip took thirteen hours—and 
not one minute of it without some- 
thing of interest against a background 
of tropical beauty. At every station 
there was a minor celebration, partly 
in honour of the visitors, and partly 
for Christmas Day. We drank in- 
numerable cups of coffee, ate little 
cakes, joined in toasts to the Governor 
and the President of Brazil. At 
midday an enormous lunch was 
served at a station café overlooking 
the largest of the river cataracts. 

Towards the end of the afternoon 
we reached a larger station where I 
was taken to meet the Inspector of 
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Indian Affairs. Here I was shown the 
scene of the killing of the white boy 
a few days earlier. The arrows and 
bows found on the scene were passed 
round and the incident minutely 
described. Also, I was presented to 
a couple of Indian youths from the 
neighbouring tribe who were being 
trained, and taught Portuguese, to 
serve as intermediaries with the local 
tribes. 

In the dusk, when the railcar ran 
into the station of the frontier town 
of Guajara-Mirim, there was little to 
be seen. Here the rapids end and 
the Marmore — again navigable — 
forms the frontier between Brazil and 
Bolivia. The little town has an air 
of prosperity and progress. There 
are modern public buildings; well 
laid-out squares and streets; and a 
small but quite good hotel, new and 
well furnished. 

At this point of the Amazon 
country, the forest is varied by 
intervals of rich woodland or pampa. 
But for the insect pests—for which 
there are many effective remedies— 
it must be some of the best natural 
pasturage in the continent. The land 
is cheap, well watered—indeed, rather 
liable to flooding in the wet season— 
and, whereas there are no roads or 
railways, there is good river transport 
everywhere. 

With the railway to the deep-water 
port of Porto Velho, there is no reason 
why it should not take the place of the 
Argentine as a source of meat for 
Europe once its potentialities are 
realised ; for it is certainly nearer 
to the great markets of Western 
Europe than are the River Plate ports. 


judgment. 


The evening of my arrival at 
Guajara-Mirim I calledon the Bishop. 
He was eager to talk of his flock. Half 
of them are pagans, nomadic Indians. 
Contact with them is difficult, not 
to say highly dangerous. Few have 
become Christians. By all accounts, 
they are a strange, unhappy people. 
Of their origin, nothing is known for 
certain. One theory is that they came 
from the highlands of the Andes, 
driven from their homes by the Inca 
invasions. This seems probable, not 
only from the similarity of the rough 
artistry displayed in their pottery and 
other decoration, but also from the 
difficulty they still have in becoming 
acclimatised to the damp heat of the 
forest. 

Of people so primitive, shy and 
remote, it is hard to have a clear 
One simple conclusion 
may be drawn from the views of all 
who have had the least acquaintance 
of the Indians themselves. They are 
firmly resolved to have nothing to do 
with Whites. The present amiable 
method of trying to gain their con- 
fidence by leaving presents—axes, 
fish-hooks, knives, and so on—in 
places which they are known to 
frequent, has failed. The presents 
are simply destroyed and left. Any 
direct attempt to approach the tribes 
is met with a shower of arrows, or 
with an ambush, at which their 
warriors are expert. Recent affrays 
are usually of this pattern. The 
Indians, shooting from close range, 
usually get their man; but they 
never attack more than one opponent. 
They are good marksmen and their 
weapons are of excellent workman- 
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ship, suggesting that, however primi- 
tive, they are skilful artisans in at 
least one direction—the production 
of arms. 

The air journey from the Bolivian 
frontier to La Paz occupies only a few 
hours, but it covers the north-western 
area of the central plain of South 
America—one of the richest and 
least-known regions of the New 
World. From the march of progress, 
or at least of settlement, it has been 
excluded by the barrier of the Andes 
to the west towards which its outlets 
are still nothing but mule-tracks 
through the steep and dangerous 
passes between the snow-capped 
peaks. From the east it is separated 
by the endless forest and Amazon 
tributaries, whose navigation is barred 
by miles of rapids and cataracts. 

Nevertheless, a few small river 
towns exist, mostly centres of the 
rubber trade. During the short-lived 
rubber boom, which ended about 1908, 
they prospered fantastically, but, 
though there are still rubber and 
Brazil nuts, they are turning more and 
more to cattle-ranching. In this 
direction their real future lies; for 
there are markets for meat in the 
towns and mining-camps of Bolivia 
and a large, unsatisfied demand for 
live cattle in the Brazilian Amazon. 
These may soon be satisfied, and then 
there is the untold prospect of the 
European markets to take the surplus 
—and no serious transport problem, 
once the supplies are ready. 

After short stops ai various river 
ports—white houses, red roofs and 
green streets—the plane reached the 
last air-strip before the big hop over 


the Andes Cordillera. This place is 
a small edition of the others, except 
that its background is not, as else- 
where, a horizontal landscape of 
forest and plain, but a vertical curtain 
of the falda, or skirt, of the steep 
foothills, with, behind that, precipi- 
tous mountain-sides glittering in 
every shade. Above soar the dark 
masses of the high Andes, rising to 
16,000 feet for the ‘ low’ passes and, 
between these, to snow peaks of 
22,000 feet and more. 

One may well reflect how their 
history, not less than their beauty, 
lends awe to the scene, for behind 
the Cordillera lie the rich mines of 
Potosi, Cervo de Pasco and many 
others. They are still producing 
fortunes, and whole republics live on 
their output; but in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries their wealth 
made the Emperor Charles V. the 
dictator of European politics and 
the personal proprietor of most 
of the New World. From these 
mountains flowed a stream of treasure 
which altered the history of the 
human race. 

The miners of the Spanish Empire 
went out for gold and silver, but the 
real wealth of the Andes lies in the 
more commonplace minerals: tin, 
zinc, antimony, copper, wolfram and 
lead. When the transport barriers 
are removed and the political, legal 
and other obstacles are neutralised, 
these mountains may once more 
change the course of history. 

The trip over the Andes involves a 
spiral climb from about sea level to 
24,000 feet, through layers of uneven 
airs, unprevailing winds from every 
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quarter, and by no means all on the 
horizontal plane. And this journey of 
less than an hour completes an amaz- 
ing transformation. The scenery, 
the climate and even the people are 
different. To the east of the Cor- 
dillera lies a world where everything 
is green, moist, warm and gently 
relaxing. The air is rich, and heavy 
with oxygen. To the west of the 
great peaks stretches the high plateau, 
a dry, brown and chilly world at 
13,000 feet with air that is thin and 
cold. 


The end of my journey was spec- 
tacular. The plane climbed madly to 
clear the highest peaks. At the top 
the pilot flew level for a few minutes 
beside the white summit of Illimani 
—which towers over the city of La 
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Paz—an unforgettable experience. 
Then the descent began towards the 
plateau, or altiplano as it is known 
in these parts. The view was 
magnificent. 

La Paz lies in a chasm about a 
thousand feet below the general 
level of the altiplano, but to get to 
the airport the plane had to circle 
the rim of the chasm: a dizzy 
experience. Soon we were flying over 
the deep basin, with the city spread 
out below us and straggling up the 
sides. The airport is at the edge of 
the lip and we seemed to climb on to 
it in what seemed a hazardous mance- 
uvre. Once we had landed, the city 
was out of sight, and all round lay the 
vast plain of arid brown earth and 
stones. 
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PEOPLE who see a peculiar magic 
in high-level talks may have expected 
too much from the Prime Minister’s 
visit to Washington ; but the deva- 
stating irony of ‘ Punch’s’ cartoon 
credited Sir Anthony with a good 
deal less than he actually achieved. 
A claim that the mutual under- 
standing between President and 
Prime Minister was broadened 
sounded suspiciously like a platitude 
and concealed rather than revealed 
a considerable movement towards 
a common policy in the Middle 
East. Most people recognise that 
our security and the peace of the 


world depend upon Anglo-American 


understanding, but unfortunately 
they become a little tired of being 
reminded of the truth. To the 
budding diplomat who was asked 
what were the most important factors 
in human affairs and replied, “ Love 
and Anglo-American friendship,” the 
answer came, “‘ Why bring in Anglo- 
American friendship?” But we 
have got to bring it in and to go 
on bringing it in even at the risk of 
boring each other on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Therein lies the impor- 
tance of a reiteration of our common 
aims in the Middle East, of the 
President’s cool reception of the 
Russian proposal for a pact which 
should exclude Britain, and of the 
joint refusal to treat East and West 
Germany as equal states. If these 


are platitudes, let us have more of 
them. 


Any optimist who had been hoping 
that the Budget next April might 
briug him some new benefit must 
have received an early warning of 
the need for second thoughts when 
he read Mr Macmillan’s speech to 
the National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry. So far from 
forecasting any fresh relief, the 
Chancellor, while of course being 
careful to avoid a premature dis- 
closure of the secrets of his first 
Budget, hinted at some unpleasant 
surprises. He aptly compared the 
country with a household which had 
overloaded its electric power. If 
lights, fires, cookers and TV sets 
are used extensively, the moment 
arrives when a fuse blows ; and some 
of the plugs should be pulled out 
in time to prevent this mishap 
occurring and cutting off all the 
electric current. The Chancellor 
accordingly indicated that his job 
in the immediate future would be 
to pull out one or two of the plugs, 
and what he had to do was to make 
up his mind which of these he 
should put temporarily out of action. 

That was and is his problem. 
Whatever he might do, someone 
was going to be hurt. He might 
choose to adapt Jeremy Bentham’s 
famous saying and try to decide 
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what would cause the least harm 
to the smallest number. But, if he 
was to be wise, he would subordinate 
everything to the task of ending 
inflation and the continued rise in 
the cost of living. This would 
mean war on fresh wage-claims and 
increased dividends, on restrictive 
practices and unlimited capital invest- 
ment. And since the only real way 
to stop people spending too much 
is to see that they have not got the 
necessary money, the control of hire 
purchase might have to be increased 
and its scope extended, instead of 
the reverse, for which we were 
all hoping. It was clear that this, 
if it happened, would make Mr 
Macmillan the most unpopular man 
in the country—at least for a time ; 
but if these efforts are eventually 
successful, he will have earned a 


place among the great Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, with Pitt and 
Gladstone and Hicks-Beach. A little 
temporary unpopularity is a small 
price to pay for the privilege of 
entering that august company. 


The speech to the National 
Production Advisory Council on 
Industry was the prelude to action ; 
and in mid-February Mr Macmillan’s 
offensive against inflation opened. 
It began with a rise of one point 
in the Bank Rate, lifting it to 54 per 
cent, higher than it has been for more 
than twenty years. Immediately 
afterwards the Chancellor announced 
in the House of Commons the 
measures he was taking—a cut in 
the food subsidies, suspension of 
the investment allowance for capital 
expenditure, an increase in the 


deposits for goods on hire purchase, 
and a general reduction in Govern- 
ment spending. 

These measures, so far as they 
go, may be wise and courageous. 
But how far will they go? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer showed 
little of his predecessor’s buoyant 
optimism. Taken all together, he 
thought the measures would give 
us a ‘breathing space’; and that 
was all the comfort he offered us. 
The reduction in the subsidies on 
bread and milk provoked the passion 
of the Opposition and will probably 
lose the Government some support 
in the country. That would be a 
small penalty to set against victory 
in the battle against inflation, but 
the danger is that the reductions 
will be treated as an excuse for 
fresh wage-claims, and that these, 
if conceded, will more than counter- 
act any advantage gained. 

So the first gasp of dismay was 
followed from the breasts of many 
by a sigh of disappointment. There 
is a lot of truth in the old adage that 
you may as well be hanged for a 
sheep as for a lamb; and if in try- 
ing to counter inflation unpopular 
measures are anyhow necessary, the 
Chancellor might be well advised 
to make them a little more unpopular, 
if at the same time they become a 
little more effective. This may be 
regarded as the preaching of a 
pessimist and may suggest too gloomy 
a view of the nation’s situation. 
Anyhow, what has already happened 
need not be final. If, contrary 
to expectation, the new measures 
justify themselves, well and good ; 
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if they do not, Mr Macmillan will 
have a second chance in April when 
he introduces his first Budget. If 
the financial situation of the country 
has further deteriorated, let us hope 
he will have the courage to do then 
what he will evidently have failed to 
do in February. 


The referendum in Malta unhappily 
resolved itself into a quarrel between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Labour Party in the island. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
having, with the concurrence of the 
Leader of the Opposition, given as 
binding a pledge as lay in his power 
that under Integration the United 
Kingdom Parliament would not inter- 
fere with the existing religious 
position in Malta, Mr Mintoff 
declared himself satisfied and the 
Archbishop of Gozo dissatisfied. 
Mr Mintoff went on with the 
referendum, while the Archbishop 
asked for its postponement until 
more satisfactory guarantees could 
be obtained. 

Anyone with any knowledge of 
the working of the British Constitu- 
tion is aware that no _ stronger 
guarantee could be given than has 
been offered. No Government or 
Parliament can bind its successor in 
perpetuity. They can make pledges 
or enter into treaties in the confidence 
that subsequent Governments and 
Parliaments will honour them; and 
invariably these undertakings are 
honoured. Further than that no 
one can go. It is perhaps a weakness 
of an unwritten Constitution; but 
from the way in which British 


politics work it is a weakness that 
need worry nobody. In the same 
fashion the signatures of the British 
representatives at a Peace Conference 
are always taken as signifying the 
formal accession of Great Britain 
to the Treaty which has been 
negotiated. Actually they are nothing 
of the kind. The formal accession 
comes later, when Parliament records 
its assent; but there is no reason 
to suppose that Parliament would 
dream of withholding it. 

The point was insufficiently appreci- 
ated by the Archbishop of Gozo, who 
continued to demand the impossible. 
It is a pity that in these circumstances 
advice has not been forthcoming 
from the Archdiocese of West- 
minster, which is, of course, fully 
acquainted with the constitutional 
position, or, if it has been forthcoming, 
that it has been disregarded. The 
Archbishop should have been told 
quite clearly that no postponement 
could possibly alter the constitu- 
tional position, and that if he did 
not regard the assurances given as 
satisfactory, his only course was to 
advise his people to vote against the 
scheme. 

It does appear, however, that 
what the Archbishop really fears 
and wants is rather different. What 
he fears is not so much the inter- 
ference of the United Kingdom 
Parliament in such matters as the 
marriage laws and education of 
Malta, as what Malta’s own Labour 
Party may do about them in the 
future. A considerable portion of 
the people in the island apparently 
dislike the present ecclesiastical 
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supremacy. At the moment they 
may be in a minority, but one day 
they may be a majority; and 
therefore what the Archbishop seems 
to want is to ensure that if ever a 
majority of the people of Malta 
themselves desire to diminish eccle- 
siastical influence, the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom should some- 
how stop them. Obviously such 
a request, if formally made, should 
be and is bound to be refused. 
The matter is one that Malta and 
Malta alone must decide. West- 
minster could no more underwrite 
the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the island than it would 
attempt to undermine it. 

So the referendum was held, and 
when it was over both sides claimed 
the victory, Mr Mintoff because in 
a poll of nearly 90,000 Integration 
won by a majority of more than 
47,000, Dr Borg Olivier because 
only 43 per cent of the electors voted 
in favour of it. This did not mean, 
of course, that everyone who abstained 
would have voted against Integration ; 
but it did mean that only 43 per cent 
of the people were sufficiently in 
favour of the proposal to support it. 

The next decision lies with the 
Parliament at Westminster. The 
Round Table Conference recom- 
mended that Integration should only 
be accepted if a ‘clear and unmis- 
takable ’ majority in Malta voted for 
it. Although no one defined what was 
meant by such a majority, most 
people will feel that the result of the 
referendum was not ‘clear and un- 
mistakable ’ enough. What will hap- 
pen now is as yet uncertain. Mr 


Mintoff may resign and go to 
the polls, probably again on the 
issue of Integration. If so, he may 
do better or he may do worse than 
last time. What is clear is that we 
seem to be as far as ever from a 
solution of Malta’s problem, and 
that the island is in serious danger 
of a bitter struggle between Church 
and State. The best service we 
can now render is somehow to 
bring the Archbishop and Mr Mintoff 
to a better mutual understanding, 
for without this no settlement will 
command a satisfactory majority 
of Maltese. 


In February the Conference in 
London of the Caribbean Colonies 
ended on an exalted note. Out- 
standing difficulties had been 
smoothed away, Federation, talked 
about for fifty years or more, had 
been accepted on the lines proposed, 
and all that now remains is for the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom 
to pass an Act to establish what will 
virtually be a new Dominion in a 
developing Commonwealth. 

That a result so satisfactory should 
have been reached so quickly was 
due partly to the tact and patience of 
Mr Lennox-Boyd, but also to no 
small extent to the statesmanlike 
quality shown by three leading West 
Indians, Mr Manley, Mr Gomes and 
Mr Grantley Adams, who, rising 
clear above the special interests of 
their particular islands, took a broad 
view of the whole problem. Really 
the measure of the progress made 
was to be seen in the fact that the 
delegates had begun to think and to 
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talk of themselves not as Jamaicans, 
Trinidadians or Barbadians, but as 
West Indians. 

This is not of course to imply 
that Federation is now a fait accompli. 
The mainland territories, whose 
accession is so much to be desired, 
stand out ; and it has yet to be seen 
if their aloofness is to be permanent 
or temporary. The answer to that 
question will rest with the new 
Federation. If it can show undeni- 
able social, political and economic 
advantages in union, as well as the 
clear disadvantages in disunion, both 
British Guiana and British Honduras 
may change their minds. But before 
they will, two moves are probably 
necessary. Responsible government 
under responsible leaders must be 
re-established in British Guiana and 
the baleful spirit of the Jagans be 
exorcised ; and in British Honduras 
something must be done to counter- 
act the poisonous anti-British and 
anti-Federation propaganda of the 
American Jesuits. 

One other question was left un- 
settled, the site of the new capital. 
Jamaica having passed a self-denying 
ordinance, the choice lay between 
Trinidad, Barbados and one of the 
Windward Islands. The Conference 
was obviously disinclined to make the 
decision. Everyone was agreed that 
this should, if possible, be unanimous, 
and equally everyone was aware of the 
difficulty of—say—the representative 
of St Vincent going back to his people 
and telling them he had agreed that 
the capital should be in Trinidad or 
Barbados. The obvious remedy, 
ultimately adopted, was to pass the 


decision on to an impartial arbiter, 
who would be impervious to local 
influences. He will make the choice, 
and everyone, whether he likes it or 
not, will accept it. 


Lord Trenchard, who died on 
roth February, was one of the 
most remarkable men of our time. 
So far as any man has a right to 
the title of ‘Father of the Royal 
Air Force,’ it is he. From 1915 to 
the end of 1917, as Commander of 
the Royal Flying Corps in France, 
he was the first man to enforce the 
conception of the Air as a separate 
arm and to develop an effective 
strategy for it. What was even more 
important was his extraordinary gift 
for inspiring in the young pilots of 
the Somme and Paschendaele battles 
a spirit of combat and self-sacrifice 
unmatched in the service of any 
other country. 

He made his second great con- 
tribution to the Royal Air Force as 
Chief of Air Staff in the ten years 
from 1919 to 1929. At the end of 
the First World War the Air Force 
just disintegrated. (Trenchard him- 
self compared it with Jonah’s Gourd.) 
Everything had gone except the spirit 
and tradition he had done so much 
to create: all else had to be made 
anew from the beginning. Today, 
when the Royal Air Force is so 
much a matter of course, we find it 
hard to realise that for two or three 
years it was doubtful if we would 
have an Air Force at all. The senior 
Services were undisguisedly hostile, 
contending that the aeroplane was 
merely an ancillary, that the Navy 
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and the Army should have their 
co-operation squadrons and that the 
Air need have no separate existence. 
This point of view Trenchard fought 
with unrelenting tenacity and success. 
He maintained the integrity of the 
Air Force and established its own 
institutions—such as its Cadet College 
at Cranwell, the School for Appren- 
tices at Halton, and the Staff College 
—all in the teeth of severe opposition 
and of the resistance of the Treasury 
(on the grounds that three Services 
would cost more than two). So he 
laid the foundations on which others 
might build, the soundness of his 
work being later proved in the Battle 
of Britain, the great bombing raids of 
1943-45 and the decisive air supremacy 
on D-day. 

By comparison his subsequent 
service as Commissioner of the 


Metropolitan Police from 1931-35, 
though productive of some useful 
and necessary reforms, was less 


significant. It was his last official 
post. 

His driving power was extra- 
ordinary; yet his success was not 
so much in driving men as in leading 
them. His airmen and policemen 
adored him. It was an experience 
to accompany him to Cranwell or 
to some big air station and to witness 


the veneration, even awe, of the ' 


young men ; and in his last months, 
after his eyesight had failed, when 
he went to the House of Lords 
policemen would hurry from all 
directions to guide him up and down 
the stairs and corridors of the Palace 
of Westminster. 

He held very strong views, parti- 


cularly about the Air, and generally 
these proved to be sound. He had 
an amazing intuition and having, as 
it were, leaped to a decision would 
subsequently have great difficulty in 
presenting a clear, logical case for 
what he wanted; but if his reasoning 
was defective, the conclusion was 
usually right. 

Although his judgment was so 
sound, three times in his career he 
went badly wrong. The first case 
was in 1918 when, after being Chief 
of Air Staff for less than three 
months, he resigned. No doubt 
his complaints of undue interference 
by his Minister, Lord Rothermere, 
were well founded; but they did 
not justify resignation at the very 
moment when the Germans were 
breaking through the Fifth Army 
and the country was in so grave 
aperil. Maybe he thought and hoped 
that in the upshot Lord Rothermere 
would go; so he did, though not 
ostensibly because of Trenchard, 
and the new Minister evidently felt 
that in the circumstances the re- 
appointment of a man who had left 
so summarily and prejudicially to 
the nation’s cause would be a 
mistake. 

The second error was during 
Trenchard’s second period as Chief 
of Air Staff, in the course of his long 
and intensely bitter battle with the 
Royal Navy over the position of the 
Fleet Air Arm. Trenchard was 
right in feeling that to have taken 
this away from the Royal Air Force 
in I919 or 1920 or even in 1921 
might have been fatal to so new a 
Service; but by 1926 or 1927 he 
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had done his work so well that the 
amputation might have been made 
without fatal results. Trenchard 
would never admit or see that an 
aircraft carrier is as much a part 
of a fleet as is a battleship or a 
cruiser, and that a divided control 
would never work properly. It 
never did, but while, so long as 
Trenchard was Chief of Air Staff, 
the Navy’s efforts were frustrated, 
a few years after he had gone, 
quietly, almost unobtrusively, the 
change was made, to the country’s 
great benefit during the Second 
World War and not visibly to the 
detriment of the Royal Air Force. 
Trenchard’s absolute refusal to con- 
sider the transfer tended to obscure 
the soundness of his main thesis— 
that the Air was not merely a new 
weapon but a new element, and that 
air power, properly used, would 
eventually supersede many of the 
activities of the older Services. 
The third occasion was in the 
Second World War. In 1939 Tren- 
chard was sixty-six and unemployed, 
and many hoped a use would be 
found for his outstanding qualities 
and experience. In 1940 Churchill 
invited him to become Commander- 
in-Chief of all home defences, by 
sea, land and air. Trenchard refused 
this offer, or rather accompanied his 
acceptance with conditions so drastic 
that the Prime Minister obviously 
would not accept them. Perhaps 
the arrangement would never have 
worked, but most people will feel 
that at that hour of the nation’s 
danger anyone who was asked by 
the Prime Minister to undertake a 


job should not have haggled about 
it, but should have tried to do it. 
As it was, Trenchard never had 
another official appointment. 

All three incidents showed a 
dictatorial streak in his character. 
If he thought he was right he would 
make no compromise, listen to no 
argument. He had spoken and 
there was an end of it. Yet for 
all his autocratic temper he was a 
man of real charm. His manner 
with those who worked for him, and 
especially with the younger men, 
was most disarming. He might 
scold and even bully them, but they 
could not doubt his genuineness, 
his kindly spirit and also his simplicity 
and essential niceness. They felt 
that in working for ‘Boom’ they were 
working for one of the world’s 
great men; and so surely he was; 
and thus, even in his lifetime, he 
became a legend, a name of power 
and inspiration to the men of the 
Force he had done so much to create 
and to defend. 


In February the sudden appearance 
in Moscow of the two missing 
diplomats was, like the death of 
Napoleon according to Talleyrand, 
‘not an event, but merely a piece 
of news.’ Everyone knew they were 
in Moscow and why they were there: 
the only puzzle was why the Rus- 
sians chose that particular moment 
to bring them out, especially as 
only a little time before both Mr 
Molotov and Mr Krushchev had 
disclaimed any knowledge of their 
whereabouts. Obviously they could 
not have appeared without the 
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approval of the Kremlin. The 
carefully prepared paper that was 
read to the assembled reporters and 
the refusal to allow the two men to 
answer questions showed how close 
was the control. The statement itself 
contained all they were allowed to 
say and no chances were being 
taken. The assurance that the pair 
had left England on high moral 
grounds and had never acted as 
spies rang as false as a bad coin, 
since it is well known that Maclean 
was under very serious suspicion 
of having passed on information to 
Russia and left, not on high moral 
grounds but because he knew that, 
rather late in the day, the forces 
of security were hard on his heels. 
He and Burgess went to save their 
skins and for no loftier reason. 

The mystery remains, why did 
the Russians produce them at all 
and why at that particular moment? 
The only reply which has been 
suggested—and it is not very con- 
vincing—is that the powers at the 
Kremlin are anxious for the visit of 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr Krushchev 
to this country to take place and 
were afraid that the feeling about the 
missing diplomats might jeopardise 
the invitation. If that was the reason, 
it was a singularly silly one. 


Many people were dissatisfied 
with Mr Young’s biography of 
Stanley Baldwin. It was compiled 
under a heavy handicap because, 
by an extraordinary mischance, 
most of Baldwin’s papers were 
destroyed by his elder son. But it 
suffered from a further defect. In 


writing a biography it is desirable for 
the author to feel some sympathy 
with his subject. But Mr Young 
gave the impression that, although 
Baldwin himself chose him for the 
task and presumably knew him 
fairly intimately, as he went on 
with his work his enthusiasm grew 
cooler and cooler and in the end he 
found himself accepting, perhaps 
unconsciously, much of the adverse 
public verdict on his subject. 

In 1937, when Baldwin resigned, 
he was at the peak of public esteem. 
He had created a new atmosphere 
between capital and labour; he 
(with his colleagues) had restored 
stability to the public finances; he 
had managed with masterly skill the 
matter of the Abdication, which 
might have mortally wounded the 
Monarchy. But three years later 
his credit had melted like snow in 
May. ‘The fearful unpreparedness 
of the country for war was, people 
decided. his fault. He had not told 
them .e truth, and while he had 
lulled them into slumber the dictators 
had steadily built up their military 
power. So Baldwin became the 
scapegoat which democracy, in its 
uglier moods, demands. Abusive 
letters, mostly anonymous, poured 
in every morning; he was warned 
for his personal safety to avoid 
public engagements; and by a 
particularly petty piece of spite 
most of the iron gates in his Wor- 
cestershire home, which had a special 
commemorative interest, were carried 
away to be melted for scrap. 

All this Baldwin endured with 
sorrow but with dignity. He never 
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spoke or wrote a word in his own 
defence. He was content to leave 
the official verdict on his career and 
work to history, unconscious that 
he was in fact leaving the initial 
direction of it to an uncomprehend- 
ing and unsympathetic biographer ; 
because people are obviously inclined 
to conclude, ‘ Well, if that is all Mr 
Young can say for the man, whom 
he knew so well and who chose him 
as his champion, there cannot be 
very much to be said by anyone 
else.’ 

Mr A. W. Baldwin, his younger 
son, however, felt that there was a 
good deal more to be said.’ Filial 


piety is always an engaging quality, 
and no one can fail to admire the 
courage with which this particular 
son entered the lists against so for- 
midable an array of literary knights, 
including, besides Mr Young, histo- 


rians of the standing of Hamilton 
Fyfe, Ivor Jennings, J. W. Wheeler 
Bennett, Keith Feiling, Max Beloff 
and L. B. Namier, who has been 
described as ‘ our supreme authority 
on the diplomatic prelude to the 
Second World War.’ 

It is gratifying to discover that 
once again David has shown himself 
a match for Goliathh Mr Wyndham 
Baldwin does not entirely exonerate, 
or even try to exonerate, his father 
from his share in the responsibility 
for our military unpreparedness. 
When all has been said, Baldwin 
was Prime Minister or a leading 
member of the Government during 
the critical years from 1931 to 1937, 
Churchill’s years of the locust, when 


so little was done and so much was 
let slip. 

Yet today people are inclined to 
forget the temper of the times, when 
we were struggling out of a grave 
financial crisis and the talk was all 
of retrenchment and disarmament, 
when a peace ballot disclosed the 
ubiquity of Pacifism and there was a 
widespread feeling that the Germans 
had some just grievances. Baldwin 
was at fault, but so were many 
others—in the Foreign Office, in 
the Services, on the Committee of 
Imperial Defence; in fact it might be 
said that all of us, except a prescient 
few like Sir Winston Churchill, 
were to blame. And what would 
Churchill, or what could anyone, 
have done with the tide running so 
strongly against him? He could 
have resigned, of course, but to 
resign would have been to run 
away. 

Mr Baldwin offers a portrait of 
his father rather different from the 
established likeness. He was nervous, 
sensitive, deeply religious. The 
periods of lethargy which were so 
noticeable came, in Mr Baldwin’s 
view, when his father was brooding 
deeply over some problem ; but there 
is a point at which brooding, unac- 
companied by action, can be indis- 
tinguishable from lethargy. He was 
no dynamo, like Churchill. Having 
chosen his colleagues, he allowed 
them to do their work with little 
interference—too little. When he 
made mistakes, as over the Hoare- 
Laval proposals or the future expan- 
sion of the German Air Force, he 


1 *A. W. Baldwin: My Father, The True Story.’ (Allen & Unwin.) 
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owned up. His candour could 
momentarily disarm his critics, but 
did not alter the fact that a serious 
mistake had been made. 

With the ordinary man in any 
class he was on easy terms. It was 
the so-called ‘ intellectual’ whom 
he suspected and disliked—he once 
remarked that the difference between 
the true intellectual and the intelli- 
gentsia was the difference between 
a gentleman and a gent. The 
intelligentsia repaid his feelings with 
interest. They could not understand 
how anyone they regarded as com- 
pletely non-intellectual could repel 
every attack made on him, and they 


Press were also almost invariably 
bad. He disliked its occasional 


‘vulgarity as much as the news- 


papermen disliked his reticence and 

restraint. When the war came, the 

intelligentsia and the Press, unlikely 

allies though they were, turned on 

him with relish : 

‘ For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds.’ 


Yet, looking back on those troubled 
years between the wars, there is 
something to be said for the son’s 
claim that his father ‘ not only saved 
Parliamentary government’ (as even 
Mr Young conceded) but that ‘ within 


put his success down to luck or to 
low cunning. 
His relations with the popular 


the limits set by inexorable circum- 
stances he just about saved all of us 
as well.’ 
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“* Wings have we—and as far as we can go, 
We may find pleasure: wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which, with the lofty, sanctifies the low; 
Dreams, books, are each a world; and 

books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Around these, with tendrils strong as 

flesh and blood, 
Our pastimes and our happiness will grow.” 


There are many crippled annuitants of the G.B.I. to whom 
these lines of Wordsworth might well apply. Some on invalid 
tricycles find pleasure in the countryside, attend rallies and 
sports meetings. Others must be content with their books. 
Whether it be in their own homes, or in the new home for 
chronic invalids opened by the G.B.I. in 1955, they can look 
to the G.B.L for those things which make for happiness. 
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VALLETTA: capital of Malta, 6.C. was 

founded in 1566 by Jean de la Vallette, Grand 

Master of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 

and was fortified by him with the massive 

ramparts and bastions which have remained to 

this day a symbol of strength and courage. 
During the second world war Valletta was 

subjected to savage and prolonged attacks from 

the air. The fortitude of the Maltese won universal admiration 
and the island was awarded the George Cross. The strategic 
importance and commercial value of its harbours and airport 
have caused the economy of Malta to outgrow its natural 
resources and practically every commodity has to be imported. 
In 1954 imports amounted to over £20 million, the United 
Kingdom being the main source of supply. 

Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in Malta are invited to get into 
touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our 
fourteen branches in Malta and Gozo are readily 
obtainable on request. 




















